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THE WIDENER MEMORIAL LIBRARY, HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS 


HE colleges are open again, and at most 
T of them the beginning of the new year 

welcomes classes of unusual size. The 
returning students miss the members of 1914, 
but they will not be long in getting used to the 
fact that each class has moved upa step. There 
are lively times on the football fields every after- 
noon, and particularly on the days of the early 
games of the schedule. The players rejoice 
that there are few changes in the rules to 
bother them this year, and the contests show 
that the open game is becoming more popular. 
Heretofore, the Eastern colleges have not been 
so ready as those of the West to recognize the 
possibilities of the open game. 

In most of the colleges the faculties show 
the effects of the war in Europe—in some cases 
by the absence of members who were delayed 
in getting back from vacation trips to Europe, 
and in other cases by the absence of young 
men who are now fighting in the ranks of the 
contending armies. Some of the universities 
are also represented by undergraduates at the 
front. That is notably the case with the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, which 
draws students from all over the world. 

One of the chief events of the opening of the 
college year in New England is the celebration 
of the 150th anniversary of the founding of 
Brown University, which is taking place this 
week. Some of the European scholars who were 
to be present were unable to attend, but there 
are enough American college presidents and 
leaders of educational work present to make it 
the most important interacademic gathering 
of the fall. Of the celebration of the centenary 
of Brown, which was held during the Civil 
War, it is recalled that then, as now, the speak- 
ers dwelt mainly on the duty of educated men 
in the presence of great national and interna- 
tional problems. In The Companion for Octo- 
ber ist there appeared an article that tells the 
story of the early days at Brown. 

At Harvard, the new year is marked by the 
opening of the group of freshman dormitories 
on the shore of the Charles River, near the 
new Larz Anderson bridge, which leads to the 
Stadium. The group—Smith, Standish, and 
Gore Halls—will house about five hundred of 
the nearly seven hundred members of the 
freshman class. The new system is expected 
to promote class unity and spread a spirit of 


railway station, and in the occupation of 
Robinson Hall, the building that is to be the 
centre of all the nonathletic activities of the 
undergraduates. 

At Yale, there is special interest in the 
approaching completion of the new ‘‘Bowl,’’ 
which will have almost twice the seating 
capacity of the Harvard Stadium. It will be 
used for the first time in the annual football 
game with Harvard, on November 21st. 

At Amherst, the new rule has gone into 
effect that allows the admission of none but 
those who are seeking the A. B. degree, but 
the decrease in the number of applicants was 
not so large as many friends of the college 
expected. They are preparing a place in the 
college yard at Amherst for a statue of Noah 
Webster, who was one of the founders of the 
college. 

When the Wellesley girls returned this fall, 
most of them had interesting tales to tell of 
their efforts during the long vacation to raise 
money for the fund that will be used to replace 
the main college building, burned last year. 
Many of them worked hard to that end, and 
some of them made personal sacrifices that give 
ample proof of their loyalty to the college. - 

In the large entering class at Wesleyan, 
which, although a small college, has always 
drawn its students from a wide area, there are 
thirty young men who are sons, brothers, or 
nephews of Wesleyan graduates. 

All four of the Maine colleges begin the year 
with unusually large classes. At the Univer- 
sity of Maine the total enrollment is now well 
beyond a thousand. 

At New London, Connecticut, a beginning 
has been made this fall on the buildings 
for the new Connecticut College for Women. 
For several years the friends of higher edu- 
cation for women have worked earnestly for 
the establishment of this institution; now the 
funds in sight, and the gift of 320 acres of 
land overlooking the Thames River, warrant 
the actual work of construction. Mr. Morton 
F. Plant of New York gave $1,000,000 to 
the ‘general maintenance fund, and $100,000 
for the erection of two dormitories. Other 
gifts, large and small, have shown wide sup- 
port of the project. After Wesleyan closed its 
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oa While of great value to ss ——— who desires 
to build his own transform ‘or experimental 
rposes, the student of ¢ electrical engineering 
Finds the the High-Pressure Transformer book of con- 
siderable assistance in making plain fundamental 
principles. Many transformers built according to 
the directions in the following books by ‘*Youn 
America’ have been tested by the author, an 
found to have 90% efficiency. 
How to Make a Transformer for Low-Pres- 
sures; postpaid 25 cents. 
= Directions for Designing, Making and 
Operating High - Pressure Transf. formers ; 
postpaid cents. 
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3 Is This Your Bungalow ? 
| {| Don’t you wish it were? Why not build one like 
= |] it? By buying your materials at w , direct 


j our . you can have your bungalow long 
before you thought it possible. When you build 











Prof. F. E. AUSTIN, Box 41, Hanover, N. H. 


it, or if you own a house and need to reshingle 








{ For Every Day 


Rich in nutritive values, deli- 
cious, easily digested. When 
you get in the habit of using 


“Penolia” 


it will become a part of ree] daily 
bill of fare never to be omitted. 

14 Ib. glass jar, 25 cents 
If your grocer hasn’t it, send his 
name and 2c. for this full-sized 
jar by parcel post. 








\ Nut Products Co., New Haven, Conn. ) 


it, use our 


Granitile Shingles 


and have a roof that will last forever. Made of 
asphalt and slate. Fire proof and weather proof. 
Colors red and green. More attractive than 
wood shingles or slate. The name ‘‘ Webber” 
on every shingle is a guarantee of satisfaction. 
Shingles for side walls direct from our mills at 
$2.25 per thousand up. 
For flooring your bungalow see our 


Beautiful Hardwood Floorings. 


Cheaper, more durable, more sanitary than car- 
pets, and last forever. If youare going to build 
or repair any building, don't do it until you get 
our catalogue of building materials and see 
what you can save by buying at wholesale 
















Safety First 


Don’t take chances 
with toilet paper 
that may be made \ 
from cheap, germ- 
laden materials. 


ar 


Toilet Paper 
is a fine, soft, sanitary 
aranteed to be 
made from absolutely 
fresh, new, clean paper 
stock. 


Handifold Toilet Paper Co. 
Leominster, - 
Sawyer Crystal Blue Co. 

Li ents 


Selling 5 
88 Broad Street, Boston. 








3 Packages 
25c. 


Parcel Post. 













Ask your dealer. 
If he hasn't it, send for 


Nickeled hanger free. 


direct from the mills. 


WEBBER LUMBER & SUPPLY CO. 
400 Summer Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 
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Thermos Lunch Kit 


This Inch Kit consists of 1 half-pint 
Thermos Bottle, nickel-plated Drinking 
Cup attached, 1 enameled metal Lunch 
Box, with hinged cover, and a dark green 
Keratol Carrying Case, with leather handle 
and snap catch. 

pomaen to Companion subscribers only f: ae 
new solicited subscription and $1.30 

poy or sold for $2.50. DELIVERED 

FREE anywhere in United States. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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doors to women a few years ago, there remained 
no place in Connecticut for the higher education 





democracy throughout the university. The} 
great Widener Memorial Library building, 
view of which appears on this page, is nearing 

completion. It is hoped that the building will | 

be ready for occupancy before spring. It stands | 

on the site of the old library building, Gore | 

Hall, and is a memorial to Harry Elkins 

Widener of Philadelphia, of the class of 1907, 

who went down with the Titanic. Mr. Widener | 
had used his great wealth to bring together | 

many rare books and other literary treasures, | 

so that the collection is by far the most valuable 

gift of the kind that Harvard has received 

since 1638, when John Harvard himself founded | 
the library by his modest bequest of 260 books. 
The new building measures 206 by 275 feet, 
and will have a capacity of 2,500,000 volumes, 
which will provide for the growth of the library 
for many years tocome. Other new buildings | 
at Harvard this fall are the music building, 
an electrical laboratory, and important addi- 
tions to the Peabody Museum and the Herba- 
rium. 

Tufts is the only New England college that | 
begins the year with a new man at the head 
of its affairs. Mr. Hermon Carey Bumpus, the 
new president, whom the trustees elected last 
month, is an eminent man of science, who for 
the past three years has been the business 
manager of the University of Wisconsin. He 
is a native of Maine and a graduate of Brown, 
of the class of 1884. 

Dartmouth, which five years hence will have 
its 150th anniversary, is rejoicing in the com- | 





| nervous and sensitive. ’’ 


|ereated to use when necessary.’’ 


of women. It was then that the niovement 


a | for this college took definite form. The presi- | 


dent of the Connecticut College for Women 
will be Mr. Frederick H. Sykes, a graduate | 
‘of the University of Toronto, who also holds | 
a degree from Johns Hopkins. 


* © 


BISMARCK, THE SENTIMENTALIST. 


IR W. B. Richmond, the noted artist, 
writing in the North American Review, 
records some interesting conversations with 

Bismarck, who sat to him for a portrait in 
1887. Sir William found his sitter a ‘‘singu- 
larly distinguished, highly cultivated, courteous 
gentleman, whose disposition was kindly, | 
These characteristics 
seem strangely at variance with those attrib- 
uted to him by the world at large. 

Bismarck himself said his heart was stronger 
than his head, and when the artist asked him | 
if he were indeed the ‘‘Iron Chancellor,’’ he 
replied, ‘‘Not naturally. The iron I have 
He loved 
musie, but could not endure much of it, ‘‘be- 
cause,’’ he explained, ‘‘tears come only too} 
readily to my eyes. ’’ | 

Wagner’s music he admired, but he disliked 
theman. ‘‘I had no time,’’ he said, ‘‘to submit | 
to his insatiable vanity. Before breakfast, at | 
breakfast, before dinner and after dinner, | 
Wagner demanded sympathy and admiration. | 


Py . . . | 
His egotism was wearisome and intolerable, | 





pletion of the Tuck Drive, the magnificent | and his demand for a listener was so incessant | 


new approach to the college grounds from the | 


that I was obliged to avoid his company. ’’ 





SAWYER’S 


CRYSTAL 


AMMONIA 


A great help in the 
laundry. Loosens the 
dirt and doesaway with 
a lot of the rubbing. 


10c. and 25c. 
Bottles 
Sold by Grocers. 


Sawyer Crystal Blue Co., 
88 Broad St., Boston. 


















SAWYER’S “, 


CRYSTAL 


BLUE 


Makes white clothes 
whiter and colored fab- 
rics brighter. 





The People’s Choice 
Sor 56 Years. 





5e., 10c. and 15c. 
In Sprinkling Top 





Bottles. 








Electric Lights 
for FARMS 


Country Homes 


Send for descriptive Catalog D 


LUNT MOSS CO. 


BOSTON, MASS. 








SATIN GLOSS 
Liquid Stove Polish ) 


The polish you’ve 
been longing for. 
| The polish that can 
|f be used without a 
|@# lot of mess and 
dirt, and that gives 
| a thin, hard, bril- 
| liant, lasting lustre. 

































Screw-Top Cans. 


15 Cts. 


Ask for Satin Gloss, 
| the improved 
| stove polish. 

Satin Gioss 
Polish Co., 
Portland, 

Me. 
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LTHOUWGH Mr. 
A John Crockett as- 
sumed the expense 
of repairing old St. 
Anne’s, all of his friends 
contributed something of 
ornament or interest to 
the little church; for 
among those kindly 
people, what was under- 
taken by one was the 
friendly concern of all. 
It seemed too bad that 
the colonel would not get 
home in time for the re- 
dedication of the church ; 
but when the time for 
leaving Sybil drew near, 
the old gentleman decided 
to wait for just one more 
steamer. The bishop had 
filled his days with en- 
gagements for months 
ahead; and as no one 
would dream of reopening 
the church without the 
bishop’s being present, 
there was nothing to do 
except to hold the service 
on the Sunday first set. 

Of course the carpenters 
hammered away until the 
very last minute, and of 
course Bobs and Bunny, 
Molly Rutherford, and 
some of the other girls 
worked with brooms and 
dusters and _ polishing 
cloths until sunset on Sat- 
urday; but at last, when 
they came down from the 
chancel to Mr. John and 
the major, who were 
waiting for them near 
the doors, the church was 
ready for the morrow’s service. 

**Do you like the way we 
have arranged the chrysan- 
themums ?’’ asked Bunny. 
‘Isn’t it too bad we have 
none of the fine old silver you 
told us about, Uncle John?’’ 

‘“*Ah, yes,’? Mr. John replied, ‘‘it is too 
bad. The communion service that was the 
gift of Henrietta Maria, and Queen Anne’s 
flagon —_?? 

‘*What is a flagon?’’ Bobs asked. 

‘*A large ewer, or pitcher, that holds the 
reserve of the communion wine,’’ Mr. John 
told them. ‘‘A pitcher with a lid.’’ 

‘*And yet, John,’’ said Major Rutherford, 
‘‘valuable though the silver was, the records 
were the greater treasure. Why,’’ he added, 
as they all went out of the church, and waited 
while Bunny locked the door with a curious 
iron key as long as a man’s hand, ‘‘why, those 
records told of the birth and death and mar- 
riage of every man, woman and child in all 
this part of the country for two hundred years 
or more. So exactly were they kept that half 
the families round here never considered it 
worth while to trouble themselves with any 
sort of private family record. ’’ 

‘*True,’’ said Mr. John. ‘‘The loss of the 
records was a loss to every one of us.’’ 

‘*Were they lost in the war?’’ one of the 
young girls asked. 

‘“‘They disappeared during the war, yes. 
But how, or when, no one knows.’’ 

‘*Well, the church is here, anyway,’’ said 
Bobs, as they stepped into the Montebello car- 
riage. ‘*Don’t forget—at ten o’clock to-mor- 
row morning!’’ she called to the others as the 
carriage started. 

When they reached Montebello, they found 
that the bishop had arrived. Miss Sophia’s 
cheeks were pink, and her hands fluttered with 
excitement. She drew Bunny into the depths 
of the drawing-room for a consultation. 

*‘Oh, my dear,’’ she whispered,. ‘‘I wonder 
whether Jinny had better leave the hard pil- 
lows on the bishop’s bed or the soft ones? 
And do you suppose he would rather have tea 
than coffee? I should feel quite dreadfully if 
he were to take coffee just out of politeness, 
and then sleep badly! And, O Abundance 
dear, 1 cannot remember whether he likes 
smoked herring and the Reverend Mr. Atwater 
likes salt herring, or whether it is the other 
way round. And—oh—would you wear your 
aair brooch or the cameo?’’ 

Abundance laughed, and hugged the little 
lady. ‘*O Cousin Sophia,’’ she cried, ‘“‘you 
are such a darling! I’ll tell Jinny to leave 
one hard pillow and one soft one on the bishop’s 
bed; and anyone would be willing to stay 
awake for Sair Ann’s coffee; and we’ll have 








| out of my kitchen, and I locks de doors and 


Lay 
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smoked herring, for they are by far the best; 
and the cameo, of course—and now I must 
run and get dressed !’’ 

In spite of Miss Sophia’s doubts and fears, 
the bishop seemed to enjoy his supper and the 
evening tremendously; certainly he enjoyed 
the conversation of the younger of his hosts, 
for he made them sit down on each side of 
him, and talked with them until long after 
their usual bedtime. 

But although Bunny and Bobs had too much 
respect for a bishop to show any signs of 
wanting to run away, they were none the less 
conscious of a secret uneasiness; for they had 
made a plan the day before that they meant to 
carry out that night. 

‘*Hurry!’? Bobs whispered, when at last 
they were alone in their room and the lights 
were out downstairs. ‘‘We haven’t a minute 
to lose. ’’ 

They had soon changed their afternoon 
frocks for the rough clothes they wore for 
tramping; and in less than five minutes they 
were creeping stealthily down the stairs. The 
front door was open, as usual, but they knew 
that if they went out that way they would 
run the risk of being seen from some bed- 
room window. They groped their way along 


the dark hall and through the pantry. | 


They had every reason to expect the kitchen 
to be deserted at that hour; 


than a quick movement and the fluttering of 
something white sent them into each other’s 
arms. 

‘‘Who dat? Who dat snoopin’ into my 
kitchen dis time of night?’’ 

Sair Ann had fallen asleep with her head 
on the kitchen table, but she was not too much 
startled to face valiantly these shadowy figures. 
But the Dodo, even in the duskiness of the 
one dim oil lamp, recognized those he loved 
best, and made for them with squawks of 
welcome. The girls giggled. 

‘*There, we caught you, Aunt Sair Ann!’’ 
said Bobs. ‘‘We always suspected that you 
loved the Dodo!’’ 

Sair Ann rose in indignation. 
bird come from?’’? she demanded. 
Answer me dat!’’ 

Bobs laughed. 
back of your chair, Aunt Sair Ann! 
pretend you didn’t know it!’’ 

**Dat bird kin fly fru de walls! 


‘*He was roosting on the 
Don’t 


I shets him 


» Gy Edith Barnard Delano 
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winders, and befo’I know it, hyar he is agin! 
It’s my opinion dat bird is witched !’’ 

Laughing, the girls started toward the door, 
but Sair Ann stopped them. She had reigned 
over three generations of Crocketts, and she 
stood in no awe of the twins. 

‘*T wants to know what you child’en are 
doing outer your beds at dis time of night! I 
wants to know how come you-all think you’re 
gwine to traipse round over the kentry 
wid dat ol’ Frank whiles everybody else is 
in bed whar dey belongs. Jest’ splain dat to 
me!?? 

Bunny patted the old woman on the shoul- 
der, and said, ‘‘Don’t worry about us, Aunt 
Sair Ann! Uncle Frank will look after us, 
and we won’t be gone long.’’ 

‘*Uncle Frank ain’t gwine to look after 
nobody to-night, ’cause I done sont Uncle 


Frank back home whar he belongs. Now, 
you-all just go ’long upstairs to bed!’’ 

**Oh, but, Aunt Sair Ann —’’ 

‘*T ain’t gwine to listen to any buts! Neber 


in all my born days did I see sech child’en! 
It’s Sair Ann dis and Sair Ann dat, and 
always a-looking and a-hunting for mischief; 
and dis yere bald-headed rooster might be some 
kin of you-all, from de trouble he is! Now 





but no sooner | 
had the pantry door closed behind them | 


‘*Whar dat | 
** Hey? | 





you-all go ’long outen my kitchen, ebery last 
one of you, and you ain’t gwine out of dis 
house twell daylight! Go on, now! Go 
"long !’’ 

The twins fled, as before their day many 
another had fled when Sair Ann opened the 
floodgates of her speech. When she heard their 
steps on the floor overhead, the old woman 
stood in the middle of the kitchen, with arms 
akimbo, laughing silently. 

She shook her turbaned head at the Dodo. 
‘*Land! Ain’t dem two de beatenest? Come 
on, you li’l’ white imp, let’s go ter sleep agin !’’ 

The twins laughed, too, when they were 
safe in their room once more. 

‘*Well,’’ said Bobs, ‘‘there’s nothing to do 
except to steal away before anyone is up!’’ 

It was one thing to be enthusiastic when 
excitement was propping their eyes wide open, 
and quite another to tumble out of bed in the 
cool gray dawn after only five or six hours of 
sleep. They were conscious that they felt 
somewhat diminished interest in the scheme 
that had seemed so alluring to them the day 
before. Nevertheless, they dressed and crept 
downstairs; and although the front door was 
still open, they took their departure through a 
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window; for they were 
not going to encounter 
Sair Ann again if they 
could help it. , 

They sped by the stable, 
and over the fields to the 
woods toward Uncle 
Frank’s cabin; for with- 
out the old boatman’s 
help, they could not carry 
out their cherished plan. 

The woods were full of 
unaccustomed sounds and 
shadows, of the quick rush 
of wings and the patter- 
ing scurry of small feet. 
In the densest part of 
the woods another sound 
reached them—a sound 
that made them stand 
still, breathless, fright- 
ened; then a familiar 
voice reassured them. 

**Hi-yil’’ said Frank, 
coming toward them with 
agrin. ‘‘Sair Ann done 
sont me home last night! 
She say it wasn’t any 
time fo’ young ladies to 
be traipsing round de 
kentry! My land! Dat 
ole woman sho has got a 
tongue in her haid!’’ 

It was some three hours 
later that the twins came 
down to breakfast, dressed 
in their Sunday best, and 
wearing an expression of 
sedateness that should 
have at once aroused sus- 
picion in those who knew 
them best; but that morn- 
ing suspicion had no place 
at Montebello. The bishop 

was beaming, Miss Sophia 
tremulous, and Mr. John a 
picture of quiet happiness. 

The carriage came early, and 
with the twins leading the way 
in the dogeart, the three elders 
drove off in state toward Wake- 
field. Some of the friends most 
interested had arrived before them, and were 
walking about through the burying ground, or 
waiting outside the locked door of the church. 
Beside the gate was a group of smiling ne- 
groes, among whom Uncle Frank, in a tall 
silk hat with a bell crown and a rolling brim, 
was conspicuous. 

When everyone had greeted everyone else, 
Mr. John brought out the big old key of the 
front door. 

‘*This,’’ he said, presenting it to the bishop, 
‘*is a symbol, bishop, of the restoration of this 
old house of worship. Many of your ancestors 
and mine were baptized here, were married 
here, and went from here to their last resting 
places. May those who come after us cherish 
the old place for the sake of those who are 
gone. And may there never again be a time 
when praise and worship are unheard here.’’ 

The bishop took the key, and turned it over 
and over in his hands. He was not ashamed 
of the tremor in his voice and the mistiness in 
his eyes as he said: 

‘*Tt is not without meaning for all of us, 
John Crockett, that it is you who restore to 
our use that which we, through our neglect, 
had allowed to fall into ruins. To the lessons 
you have already taught us,—lessons of dig- 
nity, forbearance, and courage,—you add one 
more—forgiveness !’’ 

‘““Tut, tut!’? said Mr. John, patting the 
bishop’s arm. ‘‘Tut, tut; Henry! Unlock 
the door, and let us see what is within.’’ 

Accordingly, the bishop put the key into the 
lock and turned it. But when he had stepped 
inside, followed closely by Mr. John and the 
others, he stopped short. 

‘‘What is this?’’ he exclaimed. ‘*What can 
this be?’’ 

For on the floor at the foot of the aisle was 
| something that had not been there the night 
before—something rectangular and dark. 

‘*A box!’’ the bishop exclaimed. ‘‘A box! 
Three boxes! Bound about with metal—for 
all the world like my wife’s silver chest !’’ 

‘*By all that is amazing,’’ Major Rutherford 





|eried, ‘‘that is just what they are! John 
Crockett, where did these come from ?’’ 
| Some of those who were crowding in the 
doorway asked, ‘‘Whatis it? Whatare they?’’ 
But it was plain to everyone that Mr. John 
knew no more about the mysterious chests 
than the others did. It was only when he 
and Major Rutherford had stooped over the 
| boxes, and had examined their surfaces and 
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tested their weight, that they began to suspect 
what they contained. 

‘‘John,’’ asked the major, speaking very 
seriously, ‘‘can it be possible that —’’ 

It was little Miss Sophia who was the first 
to grasp the full meaning of it all. 

‘‘Why, brother!’’ she cried. ‘‘ Major! 
Bishop! Those are the church’s silver chests! 
I remember them perfectly! Many a time 
have I played doll’s tea party with Mary Lee 
Bateman when those boxes used to be kept in 
the old rectory, and we were all little children ! 
O dear! O dear!’’ 

The bishop lifted the lid of the first box; the 
lock had long since rusted into uselessness, 
and the box opened easily. Then he lifted 
out the silver, piece by piecee—communion cups 
and plate, alms basins, a small baptismal 
shell; from the second box he took four calf- 
bound volumes, with yellowed pages closely 
written in that flowing script significant of the 
leisure of an earlier time. 

‘*The records,’’ said the bishop, in a trem- 
bling voice. ‘‘See,’’—he opened the smallest 
of the volumes, —‘‘see the first entry, ‘April 
ye 4th, 1634.’ And here,’’ opening another, 
‘*the last entry of all, on this half-written 
page: ‘December 4, 1861.’ ’’ 

But a third box remained to be opened; 
it was the smallest of all, and proved to 
be lined with a faded velvet cushion of 
royal crimson. From the bed where it had 
lain so long, the bishop lifted the splen- 
did flagon of silver-gilt, and read aloud its 
inscripton : 

“To ye Parish of St. Anne in ye Colonye of 
Maryland given ye 4th day of Novr in ye yeare 
of Grace 1712 and ye 11th yeare of our reign 

“Anne R.” 

Then, with the flagon in one hand and a 
volume of the old church register in the other, 
he turned and said, solemnly: 

‘“‘My friends, we have great cause for 
thanksgiving this day. We know not how 
these ancient treasures went, or how they 
returned; but*they have been restored to 
our keeping. Lift up your hearts, and help 
me lay them on the altar whence they were 
taken, and let us endeavor hereafter to hold 
them in greater security.’’ 

Whereupon the good man, followed by the 
other gentlemen, bearing the rest of the re- 
stored treasures, walked up to the chancel. 
Perhaps the ancient church had never wit- 
nessed so impressive a scene; but its solemnity 
was threatened for one perilous moment. Just 
as the bishop reached the chancel 
steps, something white and ruffled 
emerged from the pulpit with out- 
stretched neck and wildly flapping 
wings. Bunny and Bobs pounced 
upon it, and bore it, protesting, 
from the church. Then the service 
proceeded, and the twins devoutly 
hoped that the Dodo’s little ad- 
venture had remained unnoticed. 

When the last hymn had been 
sung, and all the assembled con- 
gregation had examined and dis- 
cussed the silver and the volumes 
that had so mysteriously been 
restored; and when the Monte- 
bello family had partaken of Sair 
Ann’s good dinner; and when at 
last the bishop and Mr. John were 
comfortably settled in armchairs 
before the library fire, then Miss 
Sophia asked: 

‘*Bishop, how do you think those 
boxes got back into the church ?’’ 

‘*Dear lady, I think they were 
taken to that church by human hands. I 
have no doubt whatever on that score. ’’ 

He smiled; and Mr. John, smiling also, 
asked, ‘‘Sophia, did you notice a certain friend 
of ours come out of the pulpit as we were 
taking the silver up to the altar?’’ 

The twins started. Miss Sophia looked 
frightened and distressed. 

‘tO I did so hope that no one noticed that 
rooster !’’ she cried. ‘‘I’m sure I don’t know 
why that bird behaves as he does! He is 
always being found in unexpected places! 
Why, only last week he flew out of the bonnet 
box where I keep my very best bonnet. And 
here to-day—O dear! O dear!’’ 

The others were laughing, but Miss Sophia 
could see nothing humorous about the Dodo. 

‘*You must know, Henry,’’ said Mr. John 
at last, ‘‘that our white rooster is unique; he 
has ways of his own. But the most remark- 
able thing about him is that he follows these 
young ladies of ours wherever they go.’’ 

‘*‘What, what?’’ the bishop exclaimed, sit- 
ting up straight and looking at the twins. 

The girls laughed, and flushed a little. 

‘*We may as well confess,’’ said Bunny, as 
she went to sit on the arm of Mr. John’s chair, 
and produced the little packet wrapped in 
black oilcloth that they had found in the cave. 

‘*TIt all began,’’ she said, ‘‘ with Uncle 
Frank’s story about a fight between Cornwallis 
and some men who lived on Kent Island. It 
was an awfully exciting story—although, of 
course, everyone knows that General Cornwal- 
lis was never in this part of the country at all !’* 

‘*Ha!l’’ exclaimed the bishop. ‘‘ Very inter- 
esting, very interesting indeed! Cornwallis, 
you say? I have heard of that tradition !’’ 
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Mr. John’s interest, the bishop added, ‘‘' This’ 
Cornwallis was not the Revolutionary general 
—or the anti-Revolutionary, I should say. 
He was, so to speak, the Maryland Miles 
Standish—the captain of the first Marylanders ; 
there was a right guod fight between them and 
the men who had settled on Kent Island. 
Well, well! But surely that had nothing to do 
with the finding of St. Anne’s treasure?’’ 

‘*Yes, sir,’’ said Bobs, ‘‘it had everything 
to do with it, because Uncle Frank told us 
that he knew the very cave where the Kent 
Islanders had hidden from the pursuit of 
Cornwallis. We made him take us there.’’ 

**To a cave!’’ Mr. John exclaimed. 

Bobs nodded. ‘‘It wasn’t really a cave, but 
a little room dug out of the ground, with 
beams to keep the dirt from tumbling in. 
Une’ Frank took us to the place; and on the 
floor, just as if they had been put there yester- 
day, were the boxes. In between the second 
and third,.as if it had dropped out of some 
one’s pocket, was—this!’’ 

Bunny laid the little packet in Mr. John’s 
hands, and as he unfolded the cover, they all 
bent closer to see. 

Two letters; a yellowed, folded paper that 
contained a long dark tress of hair and a 
shorter golden one—a baby’s curl; a small 
photograph—these were the things that the 
packet contained. 

The envelopes had been removed from the 
two letters. Mr. John unfolded the sheets. 





Both were dated, but there was no clue to the 
place from which they had been sent. Both 
began, ‘‘Dear Husband.’’ One was signed, 
** your loving Martha,’’ and the other, ‘‘ Your 
devoted wife.’’ At the end of one there were 
some penciled scrawls—some of those childish, 
formless scribblings that carry their message 
to a father’s heart as plainly as words of well- 
formed letters. The little packet contained 
only one clue to its owner. On the back of 
the photograph was the name ‘‘Martha Gray- 
son,’’ and the date, ‘‘May, 1861.’’ 

‘“‘The month after Sumter fell. This must 
have been taken for her soldier husband, ’’ said 
the bishop. 

‘*Then the man who took the church silver, ’’ 
said Bobs, ‘‘must have been a soldier! Oh!’’ 

‘* But if he had been a Southern soldier, ’’ said 
Bunny, ‘‘would he have robbed St. Anne’s? 
And if he was a Northern soldier, what was 
he doing here where there was no fighting?’’ 

Mr. John patted her hand, and laughed. 
‘*You are quite a detective, my dear,’’ he said. 
‘*But isn’t it possible that whoever hid our 
boxes may have done so from worthy motives?’’ 

‘Hal’? said thebishop. ‘‘I think you know 
more than you are telling us, John!’’ 

Mr. John smiled. ‘‘Well, Henry, if I do, it 
is an old tale, and not worth the telling.’’ 

And although the twins tried all their arts 
of persuasion on Mr. John, he shook his head ; 
and the tale remained for the time untold. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 





HE big farmers’ picnic at Long Beach 
was a great occasion for the country 
people of our county; many scattered 
friends met then who perhaps did not see one 
another again for an entire year. It was the 
annual visiting day for the older people; and 
the young people enjoyed it on account of the 
land and water sports. Cousin John Devoe, 
who usually visited me in the summer, and I 
always tried to attend the picnic; in fact, we 
missed only one in ten years, and that was 
through our own fault. 
That year the picnic was set for a Wednesday. 
John had arrived the week 
before. My parents were 


three days in the middle of 
the week. The hired man 
was going to take his sweet- 


Aunt Polly Wilkins, who 
lived with us, was nursing 
a daughter who was ill. So 
John and I would have 
to do half the chores on 
Wednesday morning, and 
all of them that night, 
besides getting our break- 
fast and supper. I grumbled 
a little over the situation, 
but there was no help for it. 

What annoyed me most, 
however, was father’s part- 
ing injunction on Tuesday 
morning. As we drove up 
to the platform at the rail- 
way station, he said: 

‘*T nearly forgot to tell you that Dennis is to 
have Charlie and the open buggy on picnic 
day. I promised them to him more than a 
month ago. You and John may use the top 
buggy or the surrey, just as you prefer, and 
drive one horse or two, but don’t take out Dick. 
Leave him in the pasture.’’ 

‘*Well, now,’’ I said, ‘‘what horse do you 
think we can use?’’ 

‘‘Why, you have five to pick from—old Dolly, 
or either of the work teams; I don’t 
care which you use, as long as you 
leave Dick alone. Your mother would 
worry every minute if you took him.’’ 

I had no chance for further protest. 
As the train drew out, mother waved 
her hand from the car window, and 
called to us to have a good time, 
and to drive old Dolly. 

‘*We’ll have a pleasant trip, push- 
ing that old pelter over to Long 
Beach !’’ I said bitterly to John, when 
we drove away from the station. ‘‘She 
gives two hops, straight up and down, 
when you touch her with the whip, 
and then goes to sleep till you hit 
her again.’’ 

‘‘Oh, well,’’? said John, good-hu- 
moredly, ‘‘we can use the off horse from 
this team; he has plenty of ginger.’’ 
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although broken, double and 
single, was so high-spirited that 
it was no easy task to drive him. 
I was not in the least afraid of 
him, for he was not vicious; but 
mother feared him greatly, and for 
that reason had never allowed me 
to drive him unless some one was 
with me. One of the chief pleas- 
ures I had hoped to get from the 
picnic was to hear the admiring 
exclamations of the farmers and 
their families as I drove Dick up to 
the hitching shed on the grounds. 
The next morning John and I 
were out of bed at the break of 
day, only to find that Dennis Riley, 
the hired man, had been gone for 
half an hour. He had fed the 
pigs and the two horses that were 
stabled, but had left the rest of 
the chores, including the milking 
of fourteen cows, for us to do.” 
Dennis had a long drive before 
him, and no doubt wished to make 
the most of his holiday; but John and I were 
veryangry. We milked until our wrists ached, 
set the cans on the block ready for the carrier 
to take them to the factory, and fed the calves 
and fowls. After we had breakfasted and 
changed our clothes, it was eight o’clock. 
‘I’m going to drive Dick,’’ I announced, 
for I was still angry and reckless. ‘*‘We 
shouldn’t get over there till noon with Dolly, 
and I’m not going to hitch a plough horse to 
that new buggy!’’ 
‘*But Uncle Joe will be very angry,’’ said 
John, in half-hearted protest. 


‘*Tt’s all nonsense!’’ I replied. ‘‘Father | 


wouldn’t care, if it weren’t for mother.’’ 

While John backed the buggy out of the 
shed and got down the russet harness, I hur- 
ried to the pasture; I caught the colt without 
difficulty, for he thought I was bringing him 
an apple or a turnip. On the way to the barn 
he leaped about at the end of the halter rope, 
in an excess of animal spirits. 

I led him into the stable, and as I slipped 
off the halter,—a foolish 
thing to do in that open 
passageway,—John came 
up with the breast collar 
and headstall. At the 
sight of the bits, which he 
never liked to take into 
his mouth, Dick, brushing 
us aside like straws, rushed 
through the open door that 
led under the long hay 
shed at the rear of the 
barnyard. 

*“*O bother!’’ John ex- 
claimed, and started in 
pursuit. 

‘*Never mind; he can’t 
get out!’’ Ieried. ‘*The 
shed’s fenced in.’’ 

As I spoke, we heard a 
succession of splintering 
crashes, and John, who 


off by a hame collar! I simply won’t drive | had reached the door, in pursuit of the run- 


such a looking horse to a place like that!’’ 
Dick, the horse we were forbidden to use, 

was a dapple gray, four-year-old colt, sixteen 

hands high, rangy, not heavy, a natural road- 


| Ster, and an exceptionally handsome animal. 


Then seeing the amazement of the twins and | He had never done any kind of farm work, and 


away, uttered a sharp exclamation of dismay. 
‘*He’s fallen into something!’’ he cried. 
‘*He’s gone clear out of sight !’’ 
“The old cistern!’’ I said, catching my 
breath, for I thought that Dick wasa dead horse. 
In grandfather’s time that cistern had been 
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used for watering the animals; it had finally 
sprung a leak in one corner, and had run dry. 
It had always been more or less of a nuisance, 
and instead of repairing it, we had piped 
water to the barn from a spring on a hillside a 
few hundred yards distant. The cistern had 
been covered with a double platform of planks. 
In the course of time the planks had decayed 
and become greatly weakened; however, no 
one had thought that the excavation was dan- 
gerous, for the open front of the shed had 
been fenced off from the barnyard to keep out 
the stock; no one visited it, except some hens 
that preferred to lay their eggs in the litter 
there rather than in the box nests at the hen- 
house. Father had frequently declared that 
he would fill the cistern; but a farm is a busy 
place, and he had never seemed to find the 
time. 

With dread gripping at my heart, I ran to 
the splintered hole in the planking, and looked 
down. I could see nothing in the darkness 
below, but I could hear Dick snorting; then, 
as my eyes became accustomed to the gloom, I 
made out his dappled back a half-dozen feet 
below me. He was on his feet, for I could 
hear his shoes clattering on the cistern bottom. 

**Ts he killed?’’ John asked, peering over 
my shoulder. 

**No; he’s standing oo 

‘*But he must be hurt.’’ 

**T can’t see that he is. We’ll have to get 
these planks off.’’ 

**Let’s change back to our old clothes first; 
we’ve got a dirty job before us.’’ 

As we were slipping on our overalls, I looked 
gloomily at John, and remarked, ‘‘We can’t 
get to the picnic before afternoon now.’’ 

**T don’t believe we can,’’ said my cousin, 
with a grim smile. I knew what he was 
thinking, and agreed with him perfectly. 

We tore off the rotten planking; then I got 
a short ladder, and climbed down beside the 
colt. He was fright- 
ened, but seemed re- 
lieved at my coming, 
and rubbed his nose 
against my shoulder. 
The cistern was as large 
as a stall, and he stood 
at ease between the stone 
walls. I could find no 
wounds on him, except 
a long seratch on one 
shoulder. 

I climbed up the lad- 
der, and looked at John. 
**You get the big sor- 
rels from the pasture, ’’ 
I said, ‘‘and I’ll take 
down the horse - fork 
pulley and rope. Per- 
haps we can lift him 
out. ”? 

It is not necessary to 
relate the details of the 
next two hours’ work. 
We fastened the pulley 
to a timber in the roof of the shed, got a couple 
of slings round Dick’s body, and started to lift 
him. The moment the slings tightened, he 
became frantic, and worked himself backward 
out of them; we put them round him again, 
but again he struggled out of them; finally 
the long rope broke, and sent the struggling 
sorrels upon their knees and ‘noses. Then we 
discovered that the old timber was upon the 
point of breaking where it was mortised into a 
beam. It was plain that we could never hope 
to rescue Dick in that way. 

‘*Can’t we pitch in this litter and straw, and 
fill the cistern under him till he can scramble 
out?’’ John suggested. 

When we threw down a great mass of litter, 
Dick leaped about in a panic. Presently he 
stood leg-deep in the straw; but he did not 
seem able to get on top of it. 

‘*We’ll bury him if we keep on,’’ I said to 
John. ‘‘His feet go through to the bottom.’’ 

John stood on the wall, scratching his head. 
‘*Dry earth would do it,’’ he declared. 

‘*We might break down one side of this wall, 
and shovel in the dirt till he could walk up 
the incline,’’ I suggested. 

John shook his head. ‘‘It would take a 
stonemason to break the mortar and get out 
the stones; we couldn’t do it in two days. 
No, let’s knock a couple of boards off the back 
of the shed, rig up a trough, and shovel gravel 
from the knoll right back here. We can fill 
the cistern easier in that way than any other.’’ 

‘*All right,’’ I agreed, ‘‘but let’s get some- 
thing to eat first; it’s almost one o’clock. 
We’d better feed Dick, too.’’ 

After luncheon, we madea V-shaped trough 
of the boards from the shed, and set it on an 
incline, with the lower end over the side of the 
cistern. Then we went behind the building, 
and began to shovel in the loose sand and 
gravel, which rattled in a stream down beside 
and under the colt, causing him to leap about 
even more frantically than before. From time 
to time one of us leveled off the sand and 
gravel in the cistern; John added more straw, 
for he thought that the cistern filled faster 
when the straw and gravel were mixed. 

The sun was hot, and no breeze reached us 
behind the building; but we worked hard all 
that blistering afternoon. Above all things, | 








did not wish father to return and find Dick 








still in the cistern. He was bound to know 
the truth, but the fact that we had rescued 
the horse he might consider as a mitigating 
cireumstanee. It seemed to us that we never 
could fill that hole. At last, 
however, about half past five, 
John, who had gone to level 
down the earth in the cistern, 
found that it was filled almost 
to the top; he rolled in a huge 
forkful of firm wheat straw 
at one side, covered it with 
gravel, and slipped a halter 
on Dick. 

I was shoveling mechani- 
cally, when a shout of joy 
caused me to look through 
the opening that we had made 
in the back of the shed. 

**He’s out!’? John cried. 
**He’s out! Let’s finish the 
filling in the morning. ’’ 

Exeept for big drafts of 
milk, we went supperless to 
bed; we were too tired and 
stiff to eat. The next morn- 
ing we left Dennis, who had: 
returned from the picnic late the night before, 
to do the chores, and wearily attacked the 
cistern again. I am afraid that the rest of 
the filling was three-fourths straw, but by 
nine o’clock we had leveled the surface and 
had replaced the boards on the shed. Then 
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we harnessed the old team, and drove to the 
station to meet father and mother. 

‘*Why,’’ mother exclaimed, on seeing us, 
‘*how sunburned you boys are! Were you 
on the water all day yester- 
day ?”’ 

**No,’’ Isaid, meekly ; ‘‘we 
weren’t on the water at all.’’ 

Both father and mother 
looked astonished. 

‘*We—we didn’t go to the 
pienic,’’ John explained. 

**You didn’t !’’ father cried. 
‘*What did you do?’’ 

‘*We filled the old shed cis- 
tern,’’ said John. 

‘*Dick fell into it,’’ I has- 
tened to add. ‘‘He wasn’t 
hurt a bit, but in order to 
get him out, we had to fill in 
under him. ’’ 

‘*You didn’t have to fill in 
the pasture, to get him out of 
there, did you ?’’ father asked. 

**No,’’ I admitted. 

‘*Well,’’ he said, ‘‘I’ll look 
into this when we get home. ’’ 

He did ; he inspected the shed first, and then 
the colt; but he said nothing more to us. Evi- 
dently he thought we had already been suffi- 
ciently punished. And that certainly was the 
ease, for our backs and arms were stiff and 
sore for nearly a week. 
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HEN I was asked by the editor of The 
W Youth’s Companion to write him an 

article on astronomy, it occurred to 
me that a new bit of far travel might appeal to 
youth: an astronomic journey into space. It 
would lack those mundane accompaniments 
which afterward are such heighteners of relief: 
dust, delays, and disagreeable overcrowding. 
But on the other hand, it may be taken with- 
out change of cars from the comfortable depths 
of an armchair. Tethered in body though we 
be to earth, we are not so tied in mind. For 
the facts of science permit us to go in thought 
where we may not in person, and, unham- 
pered by luggage, to travel with an eye to 
pleasure rather than to the avoidance of duties. 
We thus inspect without being inspected. A 
little journey of the sort will be enough to open 
our eyes; one, let us say, to another planet, 
not for the purpose of seeing that other body, 
but that we may observe how changed becomes 
our outlook upon the universe simply by thus 
shifting our standpoint in space. For to the 
new earth beneath would be added a seemingly 
new heavens above. 

Even on our world a voyage may reveal 
unexpected and quite subversive sights. Those 
who have crossed the line into the southern 
regions of our globe are aware that in Chile the 
sun seems to rise in the west and set in the 
east. In spite of knowing the contrary to 
be the fact, it is well-nigh impossible to 
shake off the strange illusion. And this 
because our senses conspire to. tell us the 
reverse. As in north temperate latitudes the 
sun never attains the zenith in its Phobus- 
driven course, we instinctively face the sun- 
ward half of the sky when we look south and 
below the equator, and we are abetted in our 
deception by the cold winds which blow as 
at home from the opposite quarter. To all 
our senses north is south and south, north. 
The sun rising on our right to set upon our 
left seems therefore to travel daily backward 
from west to east, in a thoroughly upsetting 
way. 

If such a shock to his most fundamental 
ideas can occur to a man from a mere journey 
across the equator, he may well open his eyes 
at what awaits him in the sky when the voyage 
lies across space to another world. We will 
take for this world one of our nearest neighbors, 
the planet Mars. Yet though the journey 
astronomically is of the slightest, the results 
would not seem so to us. Astronomy can tell 
us what we should see, and the picture it 
can conjure up really lies chrysalis-like in the 
facts and figures of our textbooks, though we 
— not suspect it in things that look so 

y: 

Supposing we did not lose consciousness 
from the rarefied air,—a supposition, as we 
used to say in our Greek grammars, contrary 
to fact, and therefore requiring the optative in 





our traveler,—and that we landed on some part 
of the planet where it was then day, we should 
perceive a very different world indeed about | 
us, but in the heavens at first nothing very 
unusual. The sun would shine down upon us 
out of a cloudless sky, and except that he would | 
seem to have shrunk considerably in size, he | 
would behave otherwise with his customary | 
terrestrial staidness. He would rise almost 
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exactly* as high at the same season, at the 
same latitude, as with us, and travel his daily 
round, only a little more leisurely than here; 
taking forty minutes longer in his twenty- 
four-hour course. His light would be only 
half that to which we were accustomed, but 
this we probably should not notice at all. 

But so soon as the sun sank beneath the 
western horizon, the scene would swiftly 
change. The brief Martian twilight, only half 
as long as ours because of the rarity of the air, 
would speedily deepen into night and, as the 
darkness ushered in the stars, our traveler 
would feel momently more lost. For in the 
sky he would not at first recognize anything 
at all. The dim view of an imperfectly com- 
prehended world at his feet would not reassure 
him for the sight of a perfectly unapprehended 
firmament above. The stars he knew would 
all seem to have vanished, and a brand-new 
set to have taken their place. If he looked to 
the north to get his bearings by the polestar, 
it would only be to find Polaris gone. Yet he 
was taught that the stars were all immeasur- 
ably distant, and he had come but the few 
millions of miles that separate us from Mars. 
How reconcile the dilemma of complete change 
with known unalterability ! 

If in the attempt to fathom its meaning he 
chanced to note some constellation he knew, 
he could then perceive that the stars were 
indeed there and grouped as he had seen them 
from the earth, but that the heavens were 
canted in a way to render compass points the 
shifted settings of adream. To cap the climax 
of the incongruity, the sun, moon and planets, 
seemingly unaffected by the change, would still 
wander amid the stars along their wonted 
menagerie circuit, the ‘‘zodiac,’’ or ‘‘way of 
little beasts,’’ which at home he had often 
watched. But the road itself, although the 
same, would run now high, now low, at dis- 
turbingly different points along its course. 

The fact is, the pivot upon which the whole 
heavens had seemed to turn has altered. North 
here is no longer north when it comes to Mars. 
For north, south, east and west are purely 
relative terms connected only with our earth. 
In the cosmos in space there is no north nor 
south, no up nor down. ‘There is indeed the 
great plane of the Milky Way, but which side 
of it is top and which may be spoken of as 
bottom there is nothing to decide. When it 
comes to the members of this great galaxy, 
each sun has its own planet-plane, which faces 
quite indifferently to those of its neighbors; 
each holding its stately processional court with 
supreme disregard to aught but itself. Lastly 
of these several solar families, each planet has 
its own orientation in space to which its satel- 
lites conform with the greater punctiliousness 
the closer their position to its person. 

For this reason the Martian outlook upon 
the cosmos is quite different from ours. Al- 
though the Martian polar axis is tilted to its 


| orbital pole very much in amount as is ours, 


and though furthermore the two ecliptics are 
substantially the same, the point at which 
| equator cuts ecliptic is diverse. It is as if 
north had veered to the east and everything 





*The latest determination at the Lowell Observa! 
Martian ecliptic to the enatte s 
that of our earth being 23° 27 20. 








else had been skewed into conformity. Which 
shows how small a displacement may work an 
upsetting change in aspect. 

Our traveler now becomes sensible of another 
loss. For to him north lies undistinguished 
among the stars. No polestar points the pivot 
about which the heavens seem to turn. On 
the contrary, that spot in the sky is singularly 
blank. The spot lies close to the southernmost 
edge of Cepheus bordering upon the Swan, 
and is remarkable, if remarkable at all, like 
many human minds, for its absolute vacuity. 
No slightest scintilla singles it out from its 
fellows. Nevertheless, Mars pursues the even 
tenor of his way very well without it; cdntent 
and contént not being synonymous terms for 
comfort either in mind or matter. 2 

Such deprivation was not always the lot of 
Mars, and will not always be its fate in 
future. Our own polestar was the. Martian 
polestar once, although never quite so precisely 
placed as itnow is tous. For north, celestially 
considered, is not only a purely local issue, as 
Tilden said of the tariff, but, like that same 
dutiable condition, one which is being con- 
stantly changed. For the Martian pole swings 
round the pole of Mars’ ecliptic just as ours 
does around our own, although in a different 
path and in a period more than ten times as 
long. This motion, called the precession of 
the equinoxes because, in consequence, the 
vernal equinox seems to advance yearly to 
meet the sun, furnishes Mars, as it does us, 
with a huge celestial clock, the polestar, when 
there is any, and its conspicuous absence when 
there is not, pointing the march of the centu- 
ries across the dial of the sky. Thus we know 
that it was a long time ago when Polaris 
riveted Martian attention, and the stars in 
their courses set the seasons for Mars as we 
know them on earth to-day. 

At present the Martial vernal equinox of the 
Northern Hemisphere which ushers in the 
spring lies not, as with us, in the constellation 
of the Fishes, but in that of the Archer. In 
the same way the autumnal one is found not 
in the Virgin, but in the Bull. The solstices 
occur, in the Fishes the northern summer one, 
and in the Virgin the northern winter one, 
almost exactly where our equinoxes fall. In 
consequence, our tropics of Cancer and of 
Capricorn—because at these points the. sun 
from going north turns to go south and vice 
versa—and which, by the by, are no longer 
such but should be called, to bring our heir- 
loom of the past up to date, the tropics of 
Gemini and Sagittarius—are, on Mars, the 
tropics of Pisces and Virgo. Finally it is of 
a certain poetic aptitude that the red star 
Antares, called by the ancients ‘‘the counter- 
part of Mars’’ for its fiery hue, should pretty 
nearly usher in to Mars its vernal equinox, 
and thus the advent of each new year. 

The great stars, with the exception of Vega 
and Sirius, are there less circumpolar than 
here. So that the splendors of the heavens, 
including the nearest of all the stars, the bril- 
liant double, a Centauri, are more generally 
visible than with us. 

Of course the stars are no nearer there than 
here, and an observer would be no better placed 
for learning about them than on earth except 
in one respect. The length of the Martian 
year would give him a distinct advantage in 
stellar insight. He could quicker learn their 
true distances—not because he would have 
more time to study them at a stretch, but 
because the bigger Martian orbit would offer 
him a longer base line for detecting their annual 
shift in the sky. Just as a distant steeple 
changes its place more against its background 
the farther a man moves from his initial posi- 
tion, so the greater the swing of a planet from 
one side of his orbit to the other, the more one 
star will seem to move among its fellows. 
Thus, though really no closer to the heavenly 
host, one on Mars is practically half as near 
them again. 

When our transplanetary traveler had suc- 
ceeded in once orienting himself and reduced 
the celestial topsy-turveydom to at least 
reasoned orderliness, it is perhaps upon nearer 
heavenly novelties that his gaze would chiefly 
be centred. 

In the first place he would miss our moon, 
that connecting link between earth and heaven. 
Instead, he would perceive two bodies evidently 
attendant on the planet, but of such strange 
mien and peculiar deportment as to excite his 
wonder, if not distrust. The first, which we 
know as Phobos, would seem to him a moon 
of about two-fifths the diameter of our satellite 
as it appeared when new in the western sky.* 
It would then proceed todo a startlingly strange 
thing. Our moon when new just peeps at us, 
and then sets over the western horizon, follow- 
ing the setting sun. Phobos, on the contrary, 
once seen in the west, would rise ever higher 
and higher, reversing in its action that of 
every other heavenly body, and after an oppo- 
site travel sink at last into the east. It 
would do this, too, with surprising celerity, 
hasting from horizon to horizon in three and 
one-half hours. Meanwhile, it would rush 
through its phases with bewildering speed 





*Every boy wants to know why a th is so. In this 
case the lat of Lig hy 0! obos is about 

miles, while that of 170. The distance of the 
satellite from the centre off the planet is 5,850 miles. From 
these data a clever boy can calculate how big it looks 
Mars = d —— times compared with our moon as seen 
from the > 
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while one looked at it. So that our observer 
would be favored with three and more com- 
plete lunations in the course of a day. He 
could watch the little moon’s day creep over 
its surface, as, like some celestial clock, it told 
the hours on the dial of the sky. 

But he must not be too far north or south, 
else he would not see itatall. As it rose from 
the west, it would assume something of a 
portent. For it would seem to grow. Our 
moon appears largest on the horizon because 
of being seen beyond a foreground of nearer 
known objects, church steeples and the like. 
This body would dilate as it climbed the sky. 
For as it advanced from horizon to zenith, it 
would increase in size until it covered twelve 
times its first area as it rushed toward the 
onlooker in its journey up from the far rim of 
the great Martian desert. Then, as if changing 
its mind as it sped past overhead, it would 
shrink in reverse order, until it fell to disappear 
behind the other bound where sand met sky. 

At its nearest it would cover twice as much 
sky as our full moon. But this would not be 
ail. Its aspect would still more surprise our 
observer. For it would probably not be round. 
Accustomed as we are to the regular figures of 
the heavenly bodies,—the round disks of the 
sun, moon and planets generally, and the 
beautifully elliptical ones of Jupiter and 
Saturn,—it would prove a disconcerting sight 
to him to perceive one, by unaided vision, too, 
whose outline was jaggedly irregular. For 
Phobos is more a. meteorite of mountain-like 
proportions. ‘The heavens would be brought 
threateningly near with mountains thus am- 
bient in the sky. Seen in profile horizon-wise 
against the unfathomable void, its physiog- 
nomy would be more mundane than celestial 
—all the more startling on that account. 
Possibly, too, this face of Phobos would never 
change, but show him the like contour con- 
tinually, more or less lighted according to its 
time of day; for the same reason that our 
moon turns always, with but slight libration, 
the same face to us. 

Possibly, however, this constancy of regard 
may not have occurred, due to the little body’s 
diminutiveness and solidity and consequent 
absence of tidal friction. In which event he 
would be presented with a sight stranger still: 
the Phobosian mountains tumbling over one 
another as the body wallowed in its orbit 
across the sky. What phases, too! Not a 
slow creeping of sunlight into the lunar night, 
but a change by jumps of the solar beams 
as they turned a corner or fell into a gorge 
resolving kaleidoscopically one aspect into the 
next. Eclipses of the sun would be the com- 
monest of phenomena to our observer, were he 
properly placed; total and annular ones of a 
toothed sort justifying the savage conception 
of one orb devouring the other. 

Although Phobos would at first rivet our 
traveler’s attention, he would soon be aware 
of another strange body, unshaped to his eyes, 
and anything but lustreless ; a great, wandering 
luminary of brilliant stellar aspect and slow 
motion as he would think, though of a very 
rapid one with reference to the other stars. 
By day, indeed, it would seem fairly fixed in 
his sky; in the course of twelve hours advanc- 
ing westward but little more than halfway 
from zenith to horizon. By night, though 
no less leisurely, the stars would rush eastward 
past it with much more than cometary haste. 
This strange body is the other Martian satellite 
Deimos, too far off from Mars to show a disk 
to unaided vision such as ours, but to telescopic 
aid revealing the like jagged outline distinctive 
of Phobos, though with individual difference 
of detail. 

Moons both of these seemingly erratic celes- 
tials, though giving him a very different 
conception of what a moon might be from any 
he had formed on earth; moons justifying in 
their own persons the adjective we have coined 
from ours—lunatic. 

Both these bodies he would have always 
about him, with a persistency almost tiring 
when the novelty wore off. Less often would 
he be treated to a pre-sunrise or post-sunset 
sight of unique splendor. As he gazed into 
the west some evening after the sun went down, 
he might mark come out, one, two, or even 
three and four, bright evening stars. Two of 
these would particularly rivet his attention, 
both because of their dazzling lustre and be- 
cause of their evident interconnection; the two 
clearly forming a system, a binary star with a 
period of twenty-nine days. The bigger would 
seem almost as brilliant as Venus looks to us; 
the other, close to it, about as bright as Sirius. 
Scrutiny would show that they slowly oscil- 
lated about the sun just as Venus does to us, 
and that the smaller dutifully played about 
the other, doglike in devotion. He would thus 
recognize them for planets, and before long 
it might dawn on him what they were: noth- 
ing else than our own earth and its faithful 
moon dogging its march, now forward, now 
back, and completing its circuit about it in the 
course of a month. Quite a brave aspect we 
must present to Mars, our albedo or surface 
lustre being much higher than is commonly 
supposed; a sight to flatter us if only our 
onlooker be happily ignorant that we ourselves 
are not as brilliant as we look. 

A third evening star would be also conspic- 
uous, the planet Venus, not so bright as she 
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seems to us, but a vision of dazzling beauty 
even from that far standpoint of regard. She, 
too, would swing back and forth about the 
sun, and in the course of her journeyings would 
meet the earth, to form at times a gorgeous 
triple star; then, parting company, again 
travel magnificently alone until the next ap- 
proach. 

Possibly a fourth, too, would be visible in 
the clear Martian air, Mercury, the twinkler, 
seeming loath to leave the neighborhood of his 
lord, and yet detectable to the naked eye 
when near one of his elongations. Thus there 
is no lack of evening stars to Mars, and of 
morning ones, too, when these have turned 
the sun. 

Even from a planetary point of view, the 





tina Burbank’s maulstick 
crashed to the floor. To all 
appearance the room was 
empty except for Bettina; the other students 
had been’ drawn to the open by the warmth of 
the spring sun. 

Bettina gave the maulstick a petulant little 
push with her foot. ‘‘I can’t paint,’’ she 
said, in discouraged tones. 

An elderly man appeared from behind a 
screen. ‘‘What’s the matter, Miss Bettina?’’ 
he asked. 

‘“‘T can’t paint, Professor Eames. I tell 
myself that every night, but in the morning 
I come back here—and fail again. I wish I 
could keep my hands off a brush forever. ’’ 

‘‘Of course you can’t paint if that is how 
you feel. A person with an I-can’t attitude 
of mind never did anything worth while.’’ 

He turned, and cast a swift, keen glance at 
the picture Bettina had been painting. 

‘*Do you really think your attitude of mind 
makes a difference?’’ she asked. 

‘‘Once on the right track, it makes the differ- 
ence between success and failure. ’’ 

‘*But am I on the right track?’’ 

‘The very fact that, even in the face of 
discouragement and failure, you can’t give up 
the desire to paint, proves that you are. And 
I have other evidence. I taught your mother, 
and she would have done something wonder- 
fully good if —’’ 

She had died when Bettina was born. 

‘*T know,’’ said the girl. ‘‘If it hadn’t been 
for me.’’ 

‘*T have watched you, and I believe you can 
paint, and paint well, if you will only give 
your talent fair play.’’ 

‘¢Won’t you please tell me what the trouble 
with my work is? With this study, for ex- 
ample. It’s about a thousand miles behind 
the third-year prize.’’ 

‘Tf this weren’t New York and the twen- 
tieth century, I should say it lacks soul. As 
it is, I’l] say that it needs humanizing. Did 
you ever do an unselfish act?’’ 

A wave of indignant color swept over Bet- 
tina’s pale cheeks. ‘‘Why —’’ she began. 

He held up his hand. ‘‘Don’t tell me you 
dabble in settlement work. All the girls do 
that. And it’s good work. But did you ever, 
alone, wrench yourself from a pleasure, in 


- order to do a good deed? And if so, did you 


do it gallantly and tenderly, so that it was a 
blessing and not a burden ?’’ 

Under his searching eyes Bettina could only 
be honest; she did not protest. 

‘*Go home now,”’ he said, kindly. ‘‘You’re 
tired. And decide to make your mother satis- 
fied with having left you, instead of a master- 
piece. You can.’’ 

He went off abstractedly; Bettina was very 
thoughtful as she made ready to leave. 

At dinner that night Doctor Burbank cast 
frequent glances at his pretty daughter. They 
were alone; Bettina’s aunt, who lived with 
them, had gone abroad. Bettina was too self- 
absorbed to notice her father’s scrutiny or the 
troubled look on his face. 

‘* Anything gone wrong, daughter?’’ he 
finally asked. 

‘*T can’t seem .to get on with my painting. 
And logically I ought to, oughtn’t I? For 
mother had the talent, and I should think a 
surgeon must be something of an artist. But 
I rather think I’ve found the trouble. I’m 
going to win that third-year prize yet.’’ 

‘“*That’s the way to feel. That’s half the 
battle,’’ Doctor Burbank said, in a dull tone. 

She looked up, expecting to meet the light of 
interest in his eyes; but the doctor was looking 
unseeingly into space. A little hurt, Bettina 
fell silent. All that evening Bettina wondered 
whether she could, by the power of her mind, 
blaze a trail through mediocrity to a full and 
gratifying success. ‘‘At least,’’ she thought, 
lying wide-eyed in bed, ‘‘at least, I can try.’’ 
She clenched her hands with determination. 


‘*Professor Eames’s platitude about unsel- | 


fishness is sentiment,’’? she thought. ‘‘ I’ve| 
no time for sentiment. I’ve got to work!’’ 
When Bettina entered the studio the next 
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Martian evening skies must thus be peculiarly 
beautiful: Phobos, Deimos, our earth and 
moon, Venus, and even Mercury, combining 
to diamond them with a lustre all their own. 
But one of the host of heaven would be lacking, 
one that every two years sets aflame our own 
night sky, and rivals the giant Jupiter in his 
fiery might. That star our traveler would 
seek in vain. For gone from the firmament 
would be the planet Mars. No longer should 
we see him rise in August out of the eastern 
twilight bow to dominate the night, or watch 
him in the west bid defiance to the dawn. 
Vacancy alone would speak. Such the price 
we should have to pay for the new outlook we 
had gained. To find Mars as an earth we 
must lose him in heaven. 


DAY x 
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ITH a clatter that CR ey Cy \yAA morning, . Professor Eames 
broke the silence of a a | eee P= caught the new expression on 
the long studio, Bet- ay ~ ——= her face. 


—— ‘*T can paint, and I’m going 
to,’’ she told him. 

The professor sighed. ‘‘She 
thinks she can woo art with a sledge hammer, ’”’ 
he said to himself. ‘‘She hasn’t the faintest 
glimmer of what I really meant. ’’ 

Bettina’s determination to paint well did 








father has broken down, and has been ordered 
to the Catskills, and I am going with him.’’ 

If she had expected admiring approval, she 
was disappointed. ‘‘We shall miss you,’’ he 
said, simply. ‘‘Would you care to take your 
canvas and finish it up there? I’ll be glad to 
have you enter it for competition. ’’ 

‘*What’s the use? I begin to believe that 
in order to win success we must forget duty, 
and aim for our goal without a thought for 
the needs of others. ’’ 

‘*You will think straighter in the mountains. 
Take your brushes and canvas along, and when 
you can’t resist them any longer, paint. For- 
get technique and art, and be an absorbing com- 
panion to your father. It’s an opportunity for 
development. You should be thankful for it.’’ 

That night Bettina told her father that she 
was going with him. 

‘*Tt’s utter nonsense,’* he protested. ‘‘I 
shall be as comfortable as possible, with Wang 
to cook, and a good guide. Why, with fishing 
and boating and tramping, I shan’t have time 
to be lonesome! Take you away from the 
school with that prize to be won?’’ 

His words, gay enough, did not deceive 
Bettina for an instant. 

‘*It’s no use to argue, daddy. I’m going 
along. I couldn’t win that prize, anyway. 
I’m running away from defeat. ’’ 

She spoke merrily enough, but in the days 
of preparation for their departure she made no 
attempt, even in his presence, to be gay. She 
knew that he was not responsible for the 
upsetting of her plans, and it was with shame 


not abate during the morning, but as the day | that she recognized her irritation toward him. 


wore on, she realized that 
she had never done more 
wretched work. By the 
middle of the afternoon she 
was worn out; almost crying 
under the tension of her 
weary nerves, she put away 
her things, and went home. 

At the door of her house 
she met Doctor Brayton, an 
old friend of the family. 

‘*T was waiting for you,’’ 
he said. ‘‘Come into the 
library; I want to talk to 
you. ”? 

Bettina followed listlessly. 

**Your father has gone to 
pieces, ’’ he began, abruptly. 

Bettina had sunk into a big 
chair; she looked up at the 
big man towering above her. 
His words had hardly pene- 
trated to her mind. 

‘*Gone absolutely to pieces. 
Nerves! The worst thing 
that could happen to a sur- 
geon.’’ 

‘*Why—I didn’t know —’”’ 

‘*It was your business to 
know. I told him yesterday 
to tell you, but he hadn’t 
the heart to trouble you—to 
interfere with your ambi- 
tion.’? He drew his gloves 
through his hands. ‘‘ We 
must get him away at once.’’ . 

‘*We can open up at Mas- 
tick. ’’ 

‘*Mastick! And the tele- 
phone! And express trains! 
How long do you think this 
suffering city would let him 
stay there undisturbed? 
Bates has offered him his 
lodge in the Catskill wilder- 
ness, twelve miles from a 
railway or even a store. He’s going there.’’ 

‘*But alone, and with quivery nerves!’’ she 
protested. ‘‘I should think that would be the 
worst possible thing for dad.’’ 

‘*Tt would be,’’ he said, significantly. 

Bettina went to the window, and looked out. 

‘*You think,’’ she said, in a low voice, 
‘that I ought to give up my work at the 
school, give up my chance for that prize, and 
go up there into the woods?’’ 

“I’m not laying down your duty. I’ve 
simply stated facts. It’s for you to decide. ’’ 

He picked up his hat. ‘‘I want him out of 
the city by the end of the week. Good-by, 
Bettina! And remember that there are other 
masterpieces than those found on canvas.’’ 

He held out his hand, and left her, a crum- 
pled little heap, on the couch. For the first 
time in her sheltered, pampered life, she was 
face to face with the necessity of making a 
hard decision, and she flinched before it. 

It would not have seemed so hard if it had 
not been for the experience of the day before, 
when she had determined to fight and to win. 
Must she give up now, when ‘she was almost 
within sight of the goal? Was it, after all, 
her duty? Opportunities are not given us to 
be cast aside until a more convenient season. 

She could not go down to dinner that night ; 
Doctor Burbank, alone and discouraged, for 
the first time in his useful life felt old and 








jaded. The prospect of weeks away from the 

| centre of things, the thought that for the pres- 
ent, and perhaps forever, life as he had known 
it was over for him, was hard to endure. 

| The next morning Bettina sought Professor 

| Eames in his private office. 

| “IT am going away,’’ she began. ‘‘My 
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SHE REALIZED THAT SHE HAD NEVER DONE MORE 
WRETCHED WORK. 


He divined her thoughts, and chafed under 
them. Her white cheeks and lustreless eyes 
haunted him day and night. 

Doctor Brayton became indignant. ‘‘Get 
away from here!’? he commanded. ‘And 
don’t dare show your face in the city till your 
hand is steady. Don’t fret about Bettina. A 
few weeks won’t mar her incipient career. 
They’1l do her no end of good.’’ 

Doctor Brayton went to see them off. Bet- 
tina had not unbent; she stood, with an air of 
detachment, while the two men chatted with 
forced cheerfulness. 

When she was settled in the train and the 
miles were flowing behind her, she gave her- 
self up to the melancholy pleasure of brooding 
over her martyrdom. 

After a long time she looked.over toward her 
father. The window shade was pulled up, 
and the glare of light revealed pitilessly his 
sunken eyes and haggard face. A deep-buried 
chord somewhere in Bettina was set vibrating. 
Her eyes smarted suddenly. Then the atti- 
tude she had taken flashed into her mind. 

‘Oh, what a brute I’ve been!’’ she said, 
fiercely, turning away, in order to hide her 
eyes. ‘‘Something besides your art needs 
humanizing, Bettina Burbank !’’ 

She took from her bag some railway guides 
and maps, and then leaned toward her father. 

‘*Dad,’’ she began, with a new, unforced 
note in her voice, ‘‘dad, where is the place 
exactly that we are headed for?’’ 

He placed a listless finger on the map. 

‘*How heavenly deep in the woods! And 
that funny little blue splash will be a lake, 
won’t it? Can you paddle, father?’’ 

‘*Not as an expert,’’ he admitted. 











‘*7 can, like an Indian. And I’ll teach you 
if you’ll teach me to fish.’’ 

His eyes lighted. ‘‘Fishing’s an art.’’ 

‘*So is paddling, ’’ Bettina said, with a smile. 

They fell into ready conversation about the 
mysteries of bait and tackle and poles; Bettina 
glowed with pleasure as she saw the animation 
that was creeping into his eyes. 

** And the lodge—what kind of a place is it?’ 

He drew pictures from his pocket,and handed 
them to her. 

‘*Father, it’s perfect !’’ she declared. ‘‘And 
what a splendid fireplace! We’ll need it in 
the evening, won’t we?’’ 

‘*Bettina,’’? he suddenly asked, ‘‘did you 
bring your painting outfit?’’ 

‘** Just a little of it. I really don’t expect to 
touch a brush. I want just to live!’’ 

Their journey, so dismally begun, ended 
happily; the long drive through the stretches 
of the tender green of the forest was a joy 
that neither of them ever forgot. 

When Bettina kissed her father good night, 
she said, sleepily, ‘‘My first look into the 
forest primeval, and I’m going to love it.’’ 

They both loved it. They fished and rowed, 
paddled and tramped, and when the water 
became warm enough, swam together. 

And when regrets came to Bettina,—and 
they did come, often,—she gave them no quar- 
ter, but played harder; and she lifted her 
father out of his mental slough to the firm 
ground of health and hope. 

One night she told him of the thought that 
Professor Eames had given her. 

‘*T didn’t see at first, but I’m thinking it 

out up here. Dad, I am 

going to paint yet.’’ 

An anxious look came to 
his eyes. ‘‘Betty,’’ he said, 
‘twith this new attitude, feel- 
ing sure of yourself, don’t 
you regret that you are not 
back there testing yourself ?’’ 

**Not a bit. I was all 
wrong there. I said, ‘Come 

_ and help me, mental power, 
and you’d better hurry up 
about it, too.’ I wasn’t will- 
ing to creep. I wanted to 
fly.”’ 

**Tf you could know what 
a comfort you are to me, 
daughter, it might compen- 
sate for some of the things 
you are missing. ’’ 

‘*T don’t need compensa- 
tion. And isn’t it great to 
be acquainted? I’ve always 
been proud to be your 
daughter, but now I’m 
thrilled !’? 

One day, while they sat on 
the piazza, they heard the 
sound of wheels. In a mo- 
ment Doctor Brayton was 
coming up the path. Doctor 
Burbank reached him at one 
bound, and they shook hands 
with boyish eagerness. 

Then Doctor Brayton 
raised his glasses and peered 
at Bettina. ‘‘Where is your 
daughter?’’ he asked her 
father, gravely. ‘*You have 
her understudy here, I see. 
Rather better looking than 
Bettina.’’ He pinched her 
arm. ‘‘Where did you get 
all the muscle?’’ 

‘From racing canoes 
with dad. And see!’’ She 

touched her father’s cheek with a slim finger. 

‘*When he came up here, his face was all 

wrinkles, and now you can’t find a single one.’’ 

‘*Well, of all the frauds! Here I’ve been 
wasting sleep worrying over a quivery-nerved 
doctor and a haunting-eyed girl, and what do I 
find? Two as husky mortals as I ever saw!’’ 

Bettina nodded. ‘‘And we’re a very happy 
family, thank you.’’ 

‘*Tt’s wonderful, Jim,’’ Doctor Brayton said, 
when she had gone. 

‘It is. Bettina has been perfect. Brayton, 
she’s alive to the influence of her mind over 
her work. She’ll develop fast now, I think.’’ 

By mid-afternoon Doctor Brayton had to 
start back to the station. After he had said 
good-by, he turned to Bettina, and put his 
hands on her shoulders. ‘‘You’re doing your 
masterpiece, ’’ he said, simply. 

The next morning Doctor Burbank, unable 
to sleep, was abroad early. As he stood watch- 
ing the glinting water, he saw Bettina coming 
through the woods. Surprised, he went to 
meet her. As she came nearer he noticed her 
soaked feet and soiled skirt. 

‘*What on earth —’’ 

‘*Daddy, I’ve been to a place I found yes- 
terday,—a little grove of slender birches, as 
green as summer and as cool as a crypt. I 
just sat down and loved it! And presently 
I said to the tallest, proudest sentinel of them 
all, ‘How would you look, I wonder, with the 
mists of dawn on you?’ And this morning 
I went down to see. Dad, it was lovely! I 
sketched it, and I’m going to try to paint it.’’ 

‘Get into dry things and drink some hot 
coffee first,’’ he ordered. 

For nearly a week, when she was not 











painting, Bettina was very quiet, but in her 
quietness was happiness and in her eyes was the 
mystery of creation. One morning she called 
her father to the easel. 

‘‘Tt’s for your birthday,’’ she said. 
I had to give it to you now.’’ 

He stood silent before the picture of misty 
greens touched by the light of dawh. So might 
have been pictured the first morning of the 
world, radiant in its dewy freshness. 

‘*Some might prefer a Corot,’’ he said, with 
genuine pride in his voice, ‘‘but to my mind 
they would lack judgment. ’’ 

She laughed, drawing him closer. 
really like it, daddy ?’’ 

‘‘Like it! It’s wonderful! 
you could do work like this, Betty. 
your mother—could see it.’’ 

They stood there for a long time—until Bet- 
tina whisked him down to the lake for a race. 

‘Ts it ready to send to town? I want it 
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WILIGHT overtook us 
in the bush, although 
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our path was not long. Diego Borba led | 


the way inland without a word, except one 
brief complimentary question about Uncle 
Joris, his health and welfare. 

‘*Here we are, Mr. Curtane.’’ 

Borba’s house—a basket affair woven of 
palm splint—stood in a forlorn clearing among 
knolls. ‘‘ Open-case’’? mining had gnawed 
away the grass, and left surrounding pits and 
sears of dark red alluvial earth. Even by twi- 
light, I could see that the place had been rich 
in stream tin. A rocky path led up the nearest 
foothill to a spot where, half hidden by lean- 
ing palms and bamboos, lay the rubbish of 
farther workings. Here, whatever else might 
be, there was a mine almost made to hand. A 
row of coolies’ huts peered from under banana 
trees, with each door yawning empty. The 
place had a smell like that of a damp cellar. 

**Pardon me,’’ said my guide; his teeth were 
chattering. ‘‘I am not well, sir. I must take 
medicine. ’’ 

He tottered up his veranda steps, delved into 
a white bow] that stood on a table there, and 
swallowed a spoonful of quinine powder. 

** At least,’’ he continued, coughing, with a 
wry face and a shudder, ‘‘you can’t report me 
for deserting my ground.’’ 

His tone seemed as bitter as the powder in 
his mouth. Jealousy peeped from his black 
eyes. It was natural; a man who had borne 
the burden and heat of many days alone might 
well distrust a mere boy strolling at the 
eleventh hour into his feverish vineyard. 

‘‘Senhor Borba! I beg you won’t think of 
my reports !’’ 

He watched me, still gloomy. ‘*Why not?’’ 
he rejoined. ‘‘What will you write home?’’ 

Somehow in the jungle a fellow can plump 
out exactly what he thinks. 

‘*Well, that I found you a braveman. And 
—and loyal.’’ 

Borba stared. His face lighted, feature by 
feature, as if honest pride had overcome the 
ejection of malaria. Then, running down 
the steps, he pounced on me, clutched both my 
hands, and so hauled me up into his veranda. 

**O young man!’’ he cried; his whole body 
shook feebly, and tears rolled down his sun- 
burned hook nose. ‘‘Oh,whata relief! I was | 
hoping you wouldn’t be the wrong sort!’’ 

He drew himself erect, and once more looked | 
martial. 


‘*Wait!’’ he said, and turning, shouted a) 


few words into the darkness of the grove. 
‘““My men, what’s left of them, will fetch 
your boxes. Hoi, makan!’’ (Dinner, also!) 

We ate at his table, by two flickering candles. 
A sad young native served us, coming and going 
timidly in the shadow. ‘There was something 
very pleasant about that supper of rice and 
bony fowl; before we finished our coffee, we 
were calling each other by our first names. 

‘‘And when Raga’s boat comes downriver 
again,’’ I said, ‘‘you shall take your holiday. 
No; I’m the cruel manager now. You shut 
up. You’re going down, across to Java, and | 
up into those cool mountains. Tosari? Tosari | 
in the clouds will set you right.’’ 

Diego Borba groaned for joy, and stretched | 
out hairy hands that quivered. 

‘*To sleep under blankets!’’ he said, dream- 
ily. ‘Eighteen hundred metres above the sea! 
Cold clouds—cold! Pouring cold! Paradise !’’ 

Then all at once his face grew sombre. 

‘‘No, Jim. I can’t leave you here. There’s 


trouble in this place. You wouldn’t under- | 


Stand. I can’t go, Jim. It’s all wrong.’’ 
Of course I took this fair opening. 


‘*What’s all wrong, Diego? I came here on | 


Purpose to ask you.’’ 


He smiled, and pointed outdoors with a med- | 
icine bottle. A troop of coolies went filing past | 
the veranda, below us—dark forms, in kilts or 
trousers, bearing my boxes from the jetty. 

‘*Why, there,’’ said Borba, nodding. ‘‘ There | 
go the last miners we have. 


And you won’t | 





flame. You need not believe me, though. 
thank you for listening to my troubles. ’’ 


framed at once,’’ he said, as they went ont 
into the sunlight arm in arm. 

Ten days later they sat reading the mail. 

‘*Brayton is coming up next week,’’ Doctor 
Burbank announced, looking at Bettina. 
‘*What’s the matter?’’ he asked, startled at 
her white cheeks and staring eyes. 

‘*Daddy, Professor Eames says my picture 
has won first prize in the third-year competi- 
tion. I don’t understand. I lefta half-finished, | 
wooden thing there. What can it mean?’’ 

**Betty, I hope you won’t mind—I wanted | 
him to judge it, so I sent ‘The Break of Day’ | ment?’’ 
to Eames. I didn’t guess he would enter it.’’ 

Bettina was silent, thinking many things. | Hsu’s piece of pink and white carved jade. 
The knowledge had dawned on her that success| ‘‘That?’’ said I. 
does not lie at the end of a selfish, undeviating | rest, by accident. ’’ 
path. In the laying aside of ambition she had| Borba studied it on his open palm. 
found its fulfillment. ** Accident?’’ he muttered. ‘‘Nothing is an 

Rising, she went to her father’s side, and | accident. You brought—it’s the very tiger 
laid a warm cheek against his grizzled hair. | you wouldn’t believe in!” 


He crammed the little trinket into my hand. 


that left me fumbling there, more awkward 
than ever—a tongue-tied booby. 


our noses, and broke our constraint. Mechan- 





fishing out a few last odds and ends. 


gave a cry and snatched one. 





‘*Here!’’ he ordered. ‘‘Keep it! Don’t lose 
that thing! Put it safe into your pocket! Let 
me see you put it into your pocket !’’ 

Cc I obeyed him, wondering. 

Sj ie *“*Ahl’?? He took his chair again, and fell 
CS} back with a sigh. ‘‘Good may come of an 
accident, Jim. But it’s very strange!’’ 

That ended our talk for the night, as far as 
I remember. Throughout the next two days 
Diego Borba lay very sick in bed, attended by 
an anxious greenhorn ofa nurse. On the third 
morning he grew better; on the fourth, despite 
his feeble rebellion, I had him carried out and 
put, with a punkah man to fan him, aboard 
the harelip Raga’s boat. He wept, cursed 
and blessed me in copious Portuguese—in his 
delirium he had forgotten his English. As 
the boat rowed away, he stirred, wagged one 
limp hand over the gunwale, and mumbled: 

‘*Blankets! Eighteen hundred metres above 
sea! Cold clouds! Heaven reward you!’’ 

So the big, brown, clumsy boat rowed him 
round the bend on the way out of his fever, 


| 
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Chapter Four 


ree catch them underground. 
: bullied them into staying. 
But’’—he wagged his heavy head—‘‘ten days 
land more I’ve gone about, feeling a knife 
| between my shoulder blades. You can’t bully 
men too far. They’re all afraid.’’ 

** Afraid of what?’’ 

My host eyed me doubtfully, again shook 
his head, and rose from the table. 

‘*Let’s go inspect your bedchamber,’’ he 
said. ‘‘I’d like to make you comfortable here, 
Jim, if I could.’’ 

My bags lay round a four-post bamboo bed, 
in a dingy-brown basketwork room. A square 
white tent of mosquito netting 
|over the bed was the cleanest 
| object there. Borba helped me to 
unpack, and even, with those sick 
hands of his, placed things for me 
among the candles on a dressing 
table. I let him do so, for it was 
plain that, meanwhile, he was 
making up his mind to speak. 

‘* Afraid ?’? he murmured. 
‘‘Jim, they’re afraid of—oh, 
no!’? He sat down, and took 
his gray, cropped head between 
his fists. ‘‘You’d say it was 
only fever. You’d say I’d been 
living too long by myself, Jim.’’ 

I kept my back toward him. 
‘*Out with it, old fellow. What 
frightened your miners?’’ 

He groaned, as if ashamed, 
then delivered a single word: 
‘**Ghosts. ’’ 

Of course we do not believe in 
ghosts any longer. So I laughed. 
Nevertheless,—perhaps because 
the night was quiet, and the pair 
of us were so isolated, —a queer, 
chilly feeling, like a breeze, went 
up under the roots of my hair. 

‘*What breed of ghosts?’’ I 
asked. 

Diego did not laugh. 

‘*Chinese. The Hoihow cool- 
ies began it, but these natives 
soon caught the alarm.’’ He 
| lifted his bright, burning eyes. 
|‘*A Chinese breed. You have 

heard of geomancy, —the Chinese 
| magic that deals with places and 
| contours, —lucky and unlucky 
| spots, the site of your house or your grave,— | and left me alone. 
those veins running through the earth under-| no sense in trying to describe now. Home 
ground that belong to the green dragon or the | through the high weeds I took my thoughts, 
white tiger?’’ which were all perplexity and helpless fore- 

**No,’’ I said, ‘‘never.’’ boding. A task remained to be done in this 

He shrugged his shoulders. forsaken mine, and for the life of me I could 

‘*Oh, well,’’ said he, wearily, ‘‘that’s what | neither form any plan nor even imagine what 
your uncle’s mine died of. It’s plain, stark | first movement to make. 
nonsense, eh? You couldn’t write nonsense | Sunshine filled the clearing, heat danced in 
to New York in a report.’’ He nodded with | the red earth pits. By the door of a hut or 
startling vehemence. ‘‘We worked out the so, under palm and banana trees, my few work- 
secondary deposit, then drove a tunnel into the | men squatted; the Malays were chewing betel ; 
hill. Wetried working there. Themen began | the Chinamen were fanning themselves and 
to leave; first by twos and threes, then a | smoking tobacco in fat cylinders of bamboo. At 
stampede. Jim, as true as I sit here telling | my approach, they lifted their eyes morosely. 
| you, those miners met it in the dark. It. A ‘*Good morning, sir !’’ 
| ghost. They saw—it appeared right before| Diego’s comprador, asmall, sallow, freckled 

| them, underground—the white tiger.’’ half caste from Macao, came forward, bowing 

We looked square at each other for several | and cringing. I answered him none too cor- 

seconds. The night was very humid and still. | dially, for he was a chatterbox full of big words. 
On the table our candles were leaning crooked, ‘*May I ask you, sir, a question?’’ 

| wilting in the heat. His loose cotton clothes gave him the untidy 
‘The white tiger?’’ said L air of a man just out of bed, but his shifting 
Diego stared back defiantly. eyes were wide-awake. 

‘*The white tiger.’’ **Go on,’’ said I. ‘*You may.’’ 

*“*Do you believe such bogy talk?’’ I asked. The clerk gave a backward glance over his 
**T saw it myself,’’ he replied, quietly. shoulder. Following that glance, I saw, as it 
A long silence followed; Borba waited for | were, a ripple of excitement pass among the 
| my comment; I felt very awkward. | coolies in the shade. Every man of them sat 

‘*You think it was fever, then?’’ he de-| up to watch our parley. 
| clared, suavely, and rose. ‘‘I tell you, boy, I ‘*Ts it true,’’ continued the comprador, with 
saw that thing as plain as I see you now. | a sickly grin, ‘‘is it true, sir, as report so cur- 


| 
: | 
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FLUTTERED INTO VIEW. 
















Straight ahead of me in the tunnel, it stood | rents it to be, that—that you carry the white 
| still, shining white, just a picture painted on | tiger in your pocket?’’ 
Here was geomancy with a vengeance, in 


the darkness. It disappeared like a puff of | 
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1! full swing. Some good impulse told me not to 


| start or blink an eyelid, but to keep cool and 


All at once the unforeseen happened under | 


This poor sick hermit made a courtly bow | pretend wisdom, although this game, whatever 


it might be, lay far beyond my depth. As 
gravely as possible, I nodded. 
‘**Then, your honor, may I have the esteem 


| favor to see it?’’ 


ically, I had begun to dip into my handbag, | 
I did | I pulled out Kong Hsu’s trinket, warily, as if 
not care what any of them were, until Borba | it were a thing of great import; 


‘‘How did you bring it, now, at this mo-| then I slipped it back into my pocket. 
Tremendously moved, he was hold- | the world, we behaved like two sharp young- 
ing out my schoolboy friend’s parting gift, Kong | sters trading jackknives. 








IN THE DESERTED GALLERY OF THE MINE A SHAPE 





| door in the hill. 


Half scared, half pert, he studied my face. 


I allowed the 
| clerk one brief glimpse at it through my fingers ; 
For all 


‘*Ah!’? he murmured, and bowed. ‘‘It is 


‘*Oh, that was among the | true.’’ 


An answering murmur ran through the group 
of coolies. Three or four bolder fellows got on 
foot, and began shuffling toward us, halting, 
drawing nearer, halting, squinting in the glare. 


| Plainly, the comprador was their spokesman 


when he put this extraordinary question. 

‘*What will you do, sir?’’ he said, fawning, 
with another bow. 

Here was a pretty kettle of fish! My own 
men were setting riddles for me—conundrums 
that I could not answer. The other coolies 
had risen, and come forward from the shade. 
I must know at once what to say—not only 
what to do now, but how to go on. If they 
should guess the blank irresolute ignorance 
inside this white man’s head, all was up; if 
they should start to wrangle for a moment, 
they would overrun me. 

‘*The high hand,’’ I thought. ‘‘Keep your 
crew off the quarter-deck. Now or never.’’ 

I remember gripping the little jade keepsake 
inmy pocket. The sole friendly tangible thing 
it was, after all, among those scowling yellow 
and brown faces in the sunlight. 

‘*Tell your men to fall back,’’ I said to the 
clerk. ‘*We’re not talking with them.’’ 

He obeyed. The coolies wavered, then beat 
a retreat. 

‘*What are you fretting over, anyway?’’ I 
went on—savagely, for I was 
afraid of seeming afraid. ‘‘Out 
with it, or close your mouth !’’ 

The comprador made an unc- 
tuous, flattering movement of the 
hands. 

**O sir,’’ he cried, ‘‘shall you 
exterminicate that hantu, that 
phantom?’’ He pointed up the 
rocky, deserted path leading to 
the mine. ‘‘Shall you end it?’’ 

I laughed. It is curious, but 
true, that any decision, even a 
forced one, brings immediate 
relief. ‘* Yes,’’ I answered. 
**T’m going there now, to do 
so.’’ 

Then, of course, nothing re- 
mained except to turn and walk 
off up the hill, as if I had only 
paused on my way thither. Dis- 
putes began raging behind me: 
the Chinese miners yapped, the 
Malays chimed in with low, 
surly undertones. I took care 
not to hurry or look back; but 
as I went, I recognized the force 
of poor Diego Borba’s saying 
that he had felt a knife between 
his shoulder blades. No one fol- 
lowed me, however; a steep 
climb through green Gothic 
arches of bamboo soon brought 
me above earshot. 

The path, rough as the bed 
of a brook, wound its way out 
from the shade, and over a bare 
knoll. Here the sun beat fiercely 
on quartz rubble, which made 
hard going, but which was in 


How much alone there is | itself a capital sign, for it plainly marked the 
| gangue of my uncle’s primary deposit. Climb- 


ing and sweating, I gained the top of the path. 

A deep, dry, narrow gully cut it short. 
Across this gully, instead of a bridge, lay a 
heavy timber—a single teak log rough hewn 
by Chinese carpenters into shallow footholds, 
right and left, in a herringbone pattern. Its 
farther end lay in the black mouth of a tunnel, 
—a timbered doorway cut in the steep hill- 
side, —the entrance of the haunted mine. 

I sat down on a rock pile to recover my 
breath before crossing. 

On the airless brink of this gully, the heat 
seemed to cleave a man’s helmet; my eyes 
ached with the glare; and if I rested at all, it 
was only to think with bitter discouragement 
that I could do no good by entering that black 
I might browbeat a compra- 
dor, but not myself. 

Flies were humming. Their vibration served, 
you might say, to make the heat audible. I 
must have sat brooding for a long time. 

Then another sound, like the rustle of gar- 
ments, made me look up quickly. 

‘*Somebody in the tunnel?’’ I wondered. 
‘Surely not. ’’ 

But straight ahead, four or five yards inside 
the deserted gallery of the mine, where all was 
darkest, a shape fluttered into view. 

I jumped to my feet, and went cold all over. 

Beyond the footbridge, in the bowels of the 
earth, swayed a luminous body striped with 
shadows—the apparition of a pale tiger. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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ENGLISH VOLUNTEERS DRILLING. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


; MULATION is a tonic, but envy is a 
poison. 


ILD oats will take out of your soil what 
no system of crop rotation can ever put 
back. 


“Come,” said the King, ‘‘we’ll sail to 
Farthest Ind!” 

“Wait till I let you!” laughed the rude 
North Wind. 


NTER the whale as an element in the 

“**beef’? supply. In Alaska ‘‘the canneries 
have begun to pack whale beef, heretofore 
regarded as waste. An average whale yields 
twenty tons of beef.’’ 


LASSES in chemistry in American schools 

and colleges are among the direct sufferers 
from the war. Most of the chemical supplies 
used in the laboratories are of German make, 
and few schools have enough on hand to carry 
on their work as usual. 


;pasee the dark days of the Civil War, 
some one asked Abraham Lincoln whether 
he thought God was ‘‘on our side.’’ ‘‘I do 
not know,’’ he said. ‘‘I have not thought 
about that. But I am very anxious to know 
whether we are on God’s side.’’ 

OW should you like the job of the man who 

has been hired by the refugee relief com- 
mittee to look up a little matter of twenty 
thousand trunks and other pieces of baggage 
lost and abandoned in Europe by American 
tourists in their homeward flight? 
T= little French town of Varennes, men- 

tioned in recent war news, is memorable 
as the scene of one of the most dramatic epi- 
sodes in all history. It was there, in the 
summer of 1791, that Louis XVI and Marie 
Antoinette were stopped in their attempted 
flight from France. From there they were 
carried back to Paris and the scaffold. 

HE dark horses are the ones that go to the 

wars, and they say that the grays, hitherto 
kept in the country because they were not 
fashionable, are now getting a taste of high 
life in London, Paris, Berlin, and Vienna as 
carriage horses and saddle mounts. The only 
objection to the gray horse is that to keep his 
coat spick and span he needs twice as much 
grooming as a dark horse. Currying is not 
enough. He must have soap and water ‘‘no 
end,’’ as an English groom would say. 


BY an act passed in June of this year, Con- 
gress made it possible for enlisted men in 
the navy, if they are of suitable age, to enter 
the Naval Academy at Annapolis on equal 
terms with the regular appointees. The first 
group to avail themselves of the new privilege 
has just taken the mental examination. Of 
120 candidates, only five passed. The result, 
however, does not reflect on the learning of 
the enlisted men so seriously as it appears to 
do, for this first group had a very short time 
in which to prepare for the examination. 

HE United States army maintains a farm 

at Panama for unskilled workmen who 
have become disabled during their labors on 
the canal. The farm employs about one hun- 
dred men, nearly all of whom are crippled. 
Some have lost an arm or a leg, but all are 
able to take a part in the work. The farm 
produces bananas, oranges, cocoanuts, and 
other tropical products. The live stock includes 
cattle, pigs, chickens, and ducks. It is super- 
vised by Lieut. Col. Charles F. Mason, who 
succeeded Surgeon General Gorgas as chief of 
the health department of the Canal Zone. 
A NUMBER of young Chinese women have 

come to this country to perfect their edu- 
cation. Their expenses will be met from the 
American Indemnity Fund, which was estab- 
lished in 1908, when our country returned to 
China the sum of $12,000,000, exacted for 
damages caused by the Boxer troubles. The 
United States returned the money with the 
stipulation that it should be used to educate 
Chinese youth. Every year about one hun- 
dred young men have come to America to 
study in our schools and colleges, but this is 
the first time that young women have come. 


|= German Emperor has reinstituted the 
Order of the Iron Cross. This famous 
decoration is awarded only for the perform- 
ance of deeds of bravery on the field of battle. 
King Frederick:William III of Prussia founded 
the order in 1813, as a reward for services 





rendered to the Fatherland in the Napoleonic 
wars. King William I revived it in 1870, 
during the Franco-Prussian War, when the 
cross was bestowed on 48,574 German soldiers 
of all classes. The decoration consists of a 
small iron Maltese cross, inlaid with a narrow 
silver band just inside the beveled edge, and 
bearing three oak leaves, a crown, and the 
letter ‘‘W.’’ The plainness of the iron insignia 
was intended to symbolize the hard times that 
brought the cross into being a hundred years 
ago. Nodecoration is more coveted by German 
soldiers and officers. 
* © 


EVERYBODY’S FRIEND. 


OR the first time in his comparatively 
brief career, our Uncle Sam is figuring 
in a great world drama as Everybody’s 

Friend. Every nation that is taking part in 
the war turned to him as it went in, with the 
request, ‘‘Uncle, please hold my coat.’’ He 
is the universal neutral, and as such is acting 
in London, Paris, Vienna, Berlin, Petrograd, 
Tokyo, and Brussels, as agent pro tem in 
charge of the embassies and legations, the 
regular officers of which have had to go home. 
Besides that, he has been made a sort of court 
of appeal for all of Europe. All the warring 
nations, confident of his neutrality, seem to 
want also his sympathy and approval. Bel- 
gium sends a formal delegation to the President 
to remonstrate against German barbarities, 
and to lay her proofs before the American 
people. The Kaiser, per contra, complains 
to the President that the French use dumdum 
bullets, and submits his proofs. The Ger- 
mans, finding American sympathies strongly 
with the allies, use every means and man they 
can to reverse that sentiment. The case of 
England has been, and continues to be, spread 
before us by the page in our newspapers, where 
the best-known writers in England make their 
argument and their appeal in cabled letters. 
Never before have these States been made to 
feel so positively that they are indeed a mem- 
ber, and a very prominent member, of the 
family of nations. 

It is all flattering, of course, to our na- 
tional pride, but it also carries great opportu- 
nities for usefulness, and therefore lays upon 
us a great responsibility. With England, 
France, Germany, Russia, Austria, Belgium, 
Servia, and Japan at war, and China so weak 
politically as to be helpless, our country is the 
only strong man in the world who is free tobe 
helpful to all the rest. Heaven send that we 
may help abundantly and with timely intelli- 
gence as well as with benevolence! To avoid 
offense, to be just and considerate, to succor the 
distressed, and to bring heart and brains to the 
relief of Europe at the right juncture—those 
are high duties, to be unselfishly essayed. 
Technically, this is not our war; but actually, 
it is the war of all Christendom, full of moment 
to everyone on earth, and to unborn genera- 
tions of men. Actually, we have a great part 
in it—a part secured to us by our size, and 
strength, and standing; by our close relations 
of blood and commerce with all the combat- 
ants; and by the fact that none of them fear 
us, and that we, so far away, fear none of 
them, and want nothing from any of them 
except fair dealing and a chance to help man- 


kind. 
* © 


WAR TAXES. 


WAR in which this country is not en- 

gaged has so upset our national finances 

that it has forced Congress to consider 
the question how to make both ends meet. 

One way to accomplish that is to raise more 
revenue, the other is to reduce expenses. In 
the present case, the Republicans urge that it 
is better to reduce expenses. They maintain 
that it will harm neither the country nor any 
important interest in it to cut down certain 
appropriations, and to omit others entirely. 
The Democrats, who control the government, 
regard the Republican alternative as unwise 
and impracticable, and consequently have 
determined to lay new taxes. 

If the situation in the rest of the world were 
normal, this country might perhaps consider 
whether it could not increase its receipts by 
levying higher duties on imports; but aside 
from the fact that Democratic doctrine is 
opposed to high duties, Congress has to keep 
in mind the circumstance that the impending 
deficit is largely owing to the lessened amount 
of imports: a result of the virtual embargo on 
the Continent of Europe and the war peril 
on the sea. 

In the circumstances, the Democrats must 
have recourse to some form of internal duties. 
They have proposed several plans that have 
had a brief acceptance, and that then have 
been abandoned. To the proposal to extend 





the income tax, the President said, ‘‘No.’’ 
Some Democrats then proposed to tax freight 
charges; but others pointed out that such a 
tax, if applied to grain and meat, would lay 
a burden on food, and that, if not applied to 
them, it would be an indefensible discrim- 
ination; so that proposal, too, was rejected. 
The plan ultimately agreed upon by the 


| leaders of the Democrats is a duty on domestic 


wines, an increase of the duty on beer, a tax 
on gasoline, and on telegraph and long-distance 
telephone messages, and a stamp tax on a great 
variety of commercial and legal documents. 
In brief, although modified in important par- 
ticulars, the plan is virtually the same as that 
adopted during the Spanish War. 

Comment in regard to the details of the pro- 
posal must necessarily be vague; for although 
the House of Representatives has passed the 
measure, the task of carrying it through the 
Senate will be long and arduous. It is proba- 
ble that the Senate will offer many amendments, 
debate them at length, and perhaps adopt some 
of them, and it is also to be remembered that 
the Republican Senators are opposed to levy- 
ing any war taxes at all in time of peace. 
Everyone knows that a determined opposition 
can wield an almost unlimited power of ob- 


struction. 
* © 


SOCIAL LAUGHTER. 


ISE persons, most of whom are con- 
W stitutionally disinclined to jesting, 

have expended a good deal of effort 
in investigating the cause and nature of laugh- 
ter. The research has not been very profitable 
or very amusing. In fact, when they have 
finished, it seems almost as if they had frowned 
laughter out of the world. 

One thing is certain. Laughter has—or at 
any rate those buds of laughter, smiles, have— 
a value and significance far beyond the limits of 
the strictly humorous. Smiles are in them- 
selves the signal that bespeaks a free and quiet 
mind, open to all pleasant and merry influ- 
ences. They are the most exquisite invitation 
of courtesy. Love, whether in the ecstasy of 
happiness or in the bitterest crisis of misfortune 
and agony, has no form of expression so 
perfect as a smile. ‘‘The two most beautiful 
things in the world,’’ said Leonardo da V inci, 
‘tare the smiles of women and the motion of 
waves. ”? 

But American women smile and laugh so 
much that what should be a charm becomes an 
irritation. Smiling in foolish excess makes 
early wrinkles. That is why women wrinkle 
sooner than men. Watch a group of girls 
chatting on a street corner. You would think 
Mark Twain was telling them stories. But 
no. One merely remarks what a lovely day it 
is. General laughter. Another says that she 
met a friend round the corner, and that they 
both went and had a soda. Universal laughter. 
Only it is not laughter at all, for none of them 
are in the least amused; it is merely an exag- 
gerated effort at sociability. 

The next time you mention that your mother 
is quite well, try not to burst out laughing. 
The fact should occasion contentment, but 
why should it occasion hilarity? The next 
time you describe a mildly humorous incident, 
do not smother it in shrieks and gurgles. You 
will be surprised to find that your hearers 
appear to understand it, possibly even to be 
amused. 

‘*Laugh, and the world laughs with you’’; 
but overdo it, and you strike the world as 
dead as a great reckoning in a little room. 


* © 


THE SCHOOLS HAVE OPENED. 


BOUT twenty million pupils and students 
have gone back to school and college in 
the United States. For them, more than 

for any other group of Americans except the 
little children, it will be as if there were no 
war raging in Europe. For them and their 
training provision will be made, no matter how 
sharp a pinch may come to us in business and 
fiscal matters as a consequence of the vast 
disturbance in Europe. It costs $500,000,000 
annually to maintain the schools of the United 
States. The money will be forthcoming, and 
also the huge additional sum that is required 
for the maintenance of the pupils. American 
school-teachers by the thousand have been 
straggling home from Europe ever since the 
first of August. Many had not got back when 
the schools opened; a few are still missing; 
but all, or almost all, of them are home in 
time, and possibly they bring to their pupils 
some sense of the great history lesson that is 
proceeding across the sea. 

These war-caught teachers are this year’s 
novelty in American education. The struggle 





must have brought home to them some of the 
fundamental facts of European history. They 
went abroad, no doubt, more to see Europe 
than to study its politics, but its politics has 
forced itself on their attention. Ever since July 
31st, all of us who read newspapers have been 
fairly diligent students of the politics and his- 
tory of modern Europe. The stranded teachers 
of course got their share of instruction, and 
no doubt something of what they learned they 
will pass along to their pupils. And in so far 
as the teachers brought home a new apprecia- 
tion of the terrors and costs of war, the pupils 
may get some of that, too. 

So the trials and hardships of the teachers 
may bear fruit for the taught, but otherwise 
the rising generation will be just as much 
engrossed as usual in its own affairs of study 
and sport. Not the death grapple of Germany, 
Austria, England, Russia, and France, but 
contentions in football will absorb young minds, 
except possibly in some of the great public 
schools of the great cities, where the pupils, 
being nearly all foreign-born, may feel sufti- 
ciently concerned to study the newspapers. 

But even they will hardly study newspapers 
very much. Youth has its own world, and the 
responsibilities that belong to it press hard 
enough to crowd out the responsibilities of 
mature life. War and government and politics 
are concerns of grown-ups. College students 
will care about them, for they study them, 
but schoolboys not much, and schoolgirls 
still less. In Canada there will presently be 
returning troops who, as they march by, will 
make a visual impression on young minds. 
But not here. Here it may even steady minds 
harassed by constant reading of destruction to 
see our greatest national industry proceeding 
undisturbed, and for the most part unconscious 
of distraction elsewhere. 


* © 


THE QUESTION OF FARMING. 
II. The Business Side. 


T is always expensive to finance a mine. 
However legitimate the enterprise, the 
lender demands a high rate of interest upon 

his capital. That is right for two reasons: 
first, because the operation is attended with 
considerable risk ; and secondly, because every 
ton of coal or ore taken out decreases the value 
of the mine. It must some day be worked out. 

There is a suggestion here for every student 
of farm finance. As long as the farm is treated 
as a mine, the resources of which are to be 
tapped,—that is, its soil impoverished, and its 
timber cut off,—the farmer must pay miners’ 
rates of interest. When it becomes a laboratory 
where science as well as industry is applied, not 
merely to getting a product, but to keeping the 
laboratory efficient, the farmer will find him- 
self meeting more favorable financial condi- 
tions. 

Beyond that, the rate of interest will depend 
somewhat upon the element of risk in the 
nature of the business done. Other things 
being equal, it should be more expensive to 
finance one-crop farming than diversified farm- 
ing. The farmer who raises only one crop 
may see his season’s labor go almost for noth- 
ing, owing to drought, frost, or blight. His 
neighbor who will take the pains—extra pains, 
let us admit—to diversify his product may thus 
save himself from actual loss even in a bad 
season. Blight will hardly attack all his 
crops at once; and drought, although it spoils 
one crop, may at the same time enhance the 
price of another. 

But fundamental to a favorable interest rate 
on farm loans are the best possible business 
methods on the farmer’s part. He must not 
only buy to good advantage and sell in as good 
a market as he can find; he must also know 
what production costs, and what methods can 
profitably be used. So many elements of cost, 
including labor, seed, and fertilizer, enter into 
the price of a crop, that the farmer is often 
discouraged from keeping an exact expense 
account; but the man who takes the trouble 
will often succeed where his neighbor fails. 

So important has good business accounting 
seemed to the agricultural authorities of 
Austria that carefully prepared blank forms 
are distributed from Vienna to many smal! 
farmers, to help them keep their farm accounts. 
That results not only in valuable statistical 
knowledge to the farmer and the Department 
of Agriculture, but it also tends to put farming 
upon a sound business basis; and the farmer 
whose accounts are accurately kept and whose 
business is wisely conducted will discover that 
he has very much the same standing at the bank 
as any other competent business man. He 
may also discover that he must combine with 
his neighbors for the purchase of supplies, the 
profitable sale of crops, and the command of 












credit facilities adapted to his special needs as 
a farmer. In all these matters the man who 
will gain most is he who has put his affairs, 
. whether they are large or small, upon a sound 
and systematic business basis. 
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CURRENT:> EVENTS 


NGRESS. — On September 25th, the 

House of Representatives passed the war 
revenue bill unamended, by a vote of 234 to 
135. The bill was then introduced in the 
Senate, where Republican Senators are ex- 
pressing strong opposition to it. The confer- 
ence report on the Clayton antitrust bill also 
aroused objection from Senator Reed, as well 
as from leading Republican Senators, and 
Senator Reed declared his intention of con- 
ducting a filibuster against it. On September 
29th, the House passed the river and harbor 
bill as amended by the Senate. The Presi- 
dent is reported to regard the bill that 
authorizes the government to buy and operate 
merchant ships now sailing under foreign reg- 
ister, as no longer of importance as an emer- 
gency measure. ° 


ARCONI STATION CLOSED. — On 


September 25th, the government seized | 


the wireless station at Siasconset, Nantucket 
Island, because the officials of the company 
had not complied with the regulations of the 
naval censorship. The company has applied 
to the courts for redress. 
® 
HE TREASURY AND THE BANKS.— 
The Secretary of the Treasury has appealed 
to the national banks to be more generous in 
the matter of extending credit, and on Septem- 
ber 25th he published a list of 247 banks that 
were, as he believed, ‘‘hoarding’’ money, since 
their cash reserve was nearly or quite twice 
what the law requires. None of the really 
important banks of the country were on the list. 
& 
ESTERN LABOR TROUBLES. — On 
September 27th, forty-eight coal com- 
panies in Colorado joined in a letter to Presi- 
dent Wilson, declining to accept the plan for a 
three-year truce in the mining regions, on the 
ground that it was unfair and impracticable, 
and that it was drawn up by investigators who 
were partisans of the striking miners. 
& 


EXICO.—Gen. Francisco Villa seems 

likely to win his point; there is every 
evidence that General Carranza will not be 
able to maintain himself in power against the 
protest of Villa. Former Provisional President 
Carbajal and Felix Diaz are reported to be in 
sympathy with Villa, one of whose demands 
is for a general amnesty and the incorporation 
into the army of former Federal officers who 
were not directly concerned in the overthrow 
and death of President Madero. General 
Natera has also allied himself with Villa, and 
his friendliness will permit Villa to occupy 
Torreon and Zacatecas without having to fight 
for them. Except for some minor skirmishes 
in Sonora, there has been no fighting yet, al- 
though both Villa and Carranza have prepared 
their troops for field work.——On September 
28th, General Villa assured the government at 
Washington that he would not be a candidate 
for president or vice president of Mexico. 
General Carranza at the same time promised 
to resign his office to the conference of military 
chiefs on October ist, but did not agree to 
Villa’s demand that he should promise not 
to run for president at the coming election. 
The government at Washington hopes for 
a peaceful issue out of the confusion, by 
means of the conference between representa- 
tives of both parties that met at Zacatecas on 
October 1st. Fernando Iglesias Calderon, the 
Liberal leader, who was one of Carranza’s 
representatives in Wash- 
ington last spring, is likely 
to be chosen president if an 
agreement is reached. 

® 


EW AMBASSA- 

DORS.—The lega- 
tions at Buenos Aires and 
Santiago having been 
raised to the dignity of 
embassies, President Wil- 
son has designated Mr. 
Henry P. Fletcher, now 
minister, to be the new ambassador to Chile, 
and Mr. Frederic J. Stimson of Massachusetts, 
professor of comparative legislation in Harvard 
University, to be the ambassador to Argentina. 
* 


TACTLESS DIPLOMAT.— A. Rustem 

Bey, the Turkish ambassador, has retired 
from his post on account of his indiscreet 
criticism of this country in an interview with 
a reporter. The criticisms that gave offense 
to our government were made in consequence 
of a report that we intended to send warships 
to Turkey to protect our missionary interests 
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THE EUROPEAN WAR 


After seven days more of continual and 
often of very fierce fighting along the lines 
held by the German and allied armies in 
France, neither side was able to gain any 
decisive advantage. The allies extended their 
left wing farther north day by day, and drove 
the Germans out of Péronne; but General 
da’ Amade, who was in command on the extreme 
left, was not able to move quickly enough to 
turn or envelop General von Kluck’s army. 
Both sides must have received reinforcements, 
but the censorship is so effective that we do 
not know whence or in what number the fresh 
troops arrived. On October ist, it appeared 
that the allies were at last beginning to push 
the German right back toward the frontier. 
——In the centre there was an alternation of 
offense and defense on both sides, but a great 
many lives have been sacrificed with no impor- 
tant result. South of Verdun the Germans did 
make a successful advance; they crossed the 
Meuse, and captured St. Mihiel. The French, 
however, drove them back again a day or two 
later, and took the offensive in turn, although 
without decisive success. 

German aviators have again dropped bombs 
in the streets of Paris and in some of the 
Belgian towns. The Germans have deter- 


of 150,000 men has appeared before the city 
with heavy siege guns, and on September 29th 
began to bombard the outer line of forts. 

On September 27th, the German Emperor 
was reported to be at Luxemburg, very ill 
with inflammation of the 
lungs. That report was 
not confirmed, and another 
declared that he had gone 
to the eastern frontier, to 
direct the operations there. 

Those operations are 
three in number. On the 
south, the Russians said 
that they had reduced 
most of the forts at 
Przemysl, cut the Aus- 
trian army in two, and 
driven one-half back to Cracow, where it 
united with several German army corps, and 
the other -half across the Carpathians into 
Hungary. The truth of all this is denied at 
Vienna, but there seems little room for doubt 
that the Russians have virtually overrun 
Galicia, gained control of the only important 
petroleum wells in either Austria or Germany, 
and delivered their own left flank from any dan- 
ger of attack. On September 30th, it was de- 
clared from London that the Russians had taken 
all the passes of the Carpathians, and that the 
plain of Hungary was open to invasion. On 
the north, the situation is not soclear. General 
von Hindenberg and General Rennenkampf 
face one another there with largearmies. The 
Germans have entered Russia in the Suwalki 
district, but it does not appear that the move 
is a serious attempt at invasion ; indeed, the Rus- 
sians said that it was already checked by the last 
of September. In the centre, the German forces 
have also pushed forward into Russian Poland, 
to get into touch with the 
large army that Russia is 
believed to be preparing 
there for the invasion of 
Silesia. No decisive fight- 
ing has been reported from 
that front. Russia will no 
doubt attempt to invade 
Prussia or Silesia, al- 
though the inferiority of 
her lines of railway trans- 
portation and communi- 
cation and the difficulties 
of an advancing winter season will make the 
task a difficult one. 

Asiatic cholera is said to have made its 
appearance among the Austrian troops, and 
typhoid fever and dysentery are present among 
the troops of both armies in France. The 
heavy losses and the continual fighting have 
combined to make it impossible to dispose 
properly of the dead, and serious results are 
likely to arise from that fact. 

The Japanese forces began the siege of 
Tsing-tao on September 29th. It is said that 
they are supported by 1,200 British troops. 

An allied fleet blockaded and bombarded the 
Austrian port of Cattaro, and was reported to 
have occupied the port of Lissa. The Austrian 
battleships still remain concealed behind the 
fortifications at Pola. The German cruiser 
Emden, which has sunk a number of British 
merchant ships in the Bay of Bengal, appeared 
off Madras and Pondicherry, and destroyed 
some oil tanks at Madras. The English ship 
Indian Prince was sunk by the Kronprinz 
Wilhelm off the coast of Brazil. The German 
‘*high-sea’”’ fleet is lying in the Kiel Canal, 
and it is reported that the ships are being 
armed with new guns of great size and power. 

The capital of the German colony of Kam- 
erun has fallen into the hands of a British 
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force. Coco Beach, in the Kamerun, was taken 


| by a French gunboat, which sunk two small 
there. Another foreign diplomat, Baron von | 
Schoen of the German embassy, has disavowed | 
remarks he was said to have made to a reporter | 


German vessels in the harbor. 
Louis Botha, premier of South Africa, and 
the most famous of the Boer generals in the 


concerning the hostility of the Japanese to the | war with England, has put himself at the 


United States. 





| head of the British South African forces. 


mined to get possession of Antwerp. Anarmy | 


* FOR ECZEMAS AND OTHER 
DISTRESSING ERUPTIONS 


The itching, burning, suffering and loss of sleep of 
eczemas, rashes and irritations of the skin and scalp | 
are at once relieved and permanent skin health re- 
stored in most cases by warm baths with Cuticura 
soap followed by gentle applications of Cuticura oint- 
ment when all else fails. They are equally effective 
for pimples, blackheads, red, rough skins, itching, 
scaly scalps, dandruff, dry, thin and falling hair, 
chapped hands and shapeless nails. Besides, they 
satisfy in purity, delicacy and fragrance the most dis- 
criminating. It costs nothing totrythem. For liberal 
sample of Cuticura soap and ointment sent free with 
82-p. Skin Book, address post-card to “Cuticura,”’ 
Dept. 2A, Boston, Mass. (Adv. 
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A naval officer I know 
canceled a lot of engage- 
ments last week in order 
to devote the time to 
his dentist. 


“I am going ona long cruise,” 
he said, “and I know the value 
of good teeth. Good teeth mean 
good health afloat or ashore and 
| aman can’t do his work well 

unless he has good teeth.’’ 


In the army and thenavy,and 
in all great industrial spheres 
the value of good teeth is 
being recognized. Statistics 
prove that sound, clean teeth, 
preserve health and promote 
business efficiency. 

The twice-a-year visit to the 
dentist and the twice-a-day use 
of Colgate’s Ribbon Dental 
Cream (the efficient, deliciously 
flavored dentifrice )insuresound 
clean teeth, better health and 
better looks. 


|| You too 
| should use 
|| COCGATES 


‘jf RIBBON DENTAL CREAM 
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@ You are entitled to the same freedom from dusting and sweeping and 
ithe priceless leisure hours that 75,000 “Frantz Premier” housewives 
|enjoy every day. Don't delay any longer in merely wishing ! 

| @, Telephone today—and have this sturdy, compact and efficient electric cleaner do your 
| cleaning! You can do this without the slightest obligation and with perfect security. 


| @ All Frantz Premier Electric Cleaners are exactly alike—there’s only one model. 


They 


| are made with watch-like precision, and guaranteed. 


| @ If you don’t know our dealer, write us. 


We will gladly send you name of the nearest dealer, 


and a free copy of our illustrated ‘‘9 A. M.’* booklet 


The Premier Vacuum Cleaner Co., Cleveland, U.S.A. 
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OCTOBER ROSES 
BY Scudder Middletor. 


May 





HE gold and song of Summer’s dead, 
And ruby-lipped the Autumn sings, 

No longer blooms the wild rose red, 
But still the rose October brings: 
She touched the maple with her wings, 
And rosy red each leaf became, 
To bloom again ere Winter flings 
His snowy scarf upon the flame. 
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“BIG, BUT NO GOOD.” 


NE day at a county fair, 

says a Companion contrib- 

utor, I walked through 
the building where fruits and veg- 
etables were displayed. The ex- 
hibition was unusually good, and 
I was surprised to find that a 
single county produced so many varieties of 
fruit and vegetables. What chiefly impressed 
me was the great size of many of the speci- 
mens. I admired the enormous pumpkins, 
squashes, apples, and potatoes that I saw. 
Finally, taking a huge potato in my hand, I 
said to the farmer who was in charge of the 
display, ‘‘That is a big fellow. ’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ he replied, sententiously, ‘‘big, but 
no good.’’ Then he showed me an apple of 
extraordinary size, and said, ‘‘The same is 
true of apples. That apple is large, but 
coarse. It is all right for anyone who never 
ate a really good apple, but those who know 
what apples are do not want it.’’ Then, tak- 
ing up an apple of ordinary size, he said, 
‘*There is a good apple. It is not very large, 
but it has a fine grain and an excellent flavor. 
It will keep a reasonably long time, and it 
becomes better with age.’’ 

I have thought very often of that farmer’s 
words. They are true of more than potatoes 
and apples. ‘‘Big, but no good.’’ That was 
the trouble with the business deal. It was 
clever and daring, and the newspapers talked 
of it for a month, but it was not quite honest; 
it was not really fair dealing; it took selfish 
advantage of the necessities of others. ‘‘ Big, 
but no good.’’ That was the trouble with 
the gown. It was expensive and elaborate, 
but lacked the modesty of exquisite taste. 
‘*Big, but no good.’’ ‘That was the trouble 
with the party. It was more brilliant than 
all former ones, but the coarse grain of osten- 
tation excluded the fine flavor of kindness and 
hospitality. That is the trouble with us all 
when we are self-centred, and think only of 
how -big and how conspicuous we can make 
ourselves. A life must have a different spirit 
to show ‘‘fine grain,’’ ‘‘excellent flavor,’’ and 
to ‘‘become better with age.’’ 
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NEIGHBORS. 


3 “AND who,” inquired Aunt Nancy 

— Becker, who was getting her 

“bearings” at the beginning 

of her annual visit, “who has moved 

into the house the Haskinses left 
last summer, Lucile?” 

“Entire strangers; a family from 
another state,” replied her niece. 

“The children seem interesting,” Aunt Nancy 
went on, as she looked across at the group play- 
ing about the grape arbor. “You have always 
been fortunate in having pleasant neighbors.” 

“Oh, the Greys are not in the least troublesome,” 
said Mrs. Bradley. ‘But, except for seeing the 
children about, there might as well be no house 
there at all. The neighbors have all tried to be 
nice to Mrs. Grey, but she never even returned 
our calls. She seems to be one of those uninter- 
esting women who can talk of nothing in the 
world except whooping cough and measles.”’ 

“Perhaps,” suggested Aunt Nancy, as she tried 
to count the bobbing heads in the grape arbor, “she 
doesn’t have time to think about much else.” 

A year passed by, and Aunt Nancy came again 
to visit her niece. “So the Greys are still here,” 
she remarked, with interest, as she looked out 
again into the next garden. 

“Yes, and they are the dearest children I ever 
saw,” answered Mrs. Bradley, warmly. “There 
has been another since you were here. Mrs. Grey 
said she couldn’t help welcoming it when she 
thought how happy they all are together, although 
she didn’t know how she was ever going to find 
time to care for it!” 

“Then I suppose she has not returned the calls 
yet?” asked Aunt Nancy, with twinkling eyes. 

Lucile flushed, although she replied, laughingly, 
“What do you think, Aunt Nancy? She returned 
my call at nine o’clock one Monday morning on 
my back porch! It was after Frederick came 
down with typhoid, and I was almost crazy with 
anxiety. I was up all night for three nights before 
we got the nurse, and you know all the extra 
cares that sickness brings. 

““*Will you let me clean your lamps for you, 
Mrs. Bradley?’ she asked, that morning. ‘How 
did you know,’ I inquired, ‘that lamps have been 
my most difficult problem—they’re so easily over- 
looked until they’re needed, and always empty 
when night comes?’ ‘Because I have had sick- 
ness in a country house, myself,’ she said, with a 
smile. 

“Every morning until Frederick was out of 
danger she slipped quietly into my kitchen, and 
presently went away, leaving my lamps in a 
shining row. ‘I was so glad to do it,’ she said, 
when I tried to thank her. ‘You see, I could run 











in at the back door like that when I couldn’t pos- 
sibly dress and make a formal call. I—I haven’t 
wanted to be unneighborly.’ 

“Ashamed? I could not keep the tears out of 
my eyes. ‘It is the rest of us who have been un- 
reasonable and unkind!’ I cried. ‘We’ve set up 
our foolish little rules of formality, and expect 
everyone to conform to them without regard to 
circumstances. I have not made any calls this 
month, and I have not been much busier than you 
are all the time. I hope I’ve learned a lesson in 
neighborliness!’ 

“We've all found ever so many ways to be 
neighborly with Mrs. Grey, ways that are as 
pleasant to us as they seem to be to her. She is 
one of the best neighbors I ever had—but she’s 
never returned one of those calls to this day!” 


* ¢ 


MILITARY ANNIHILATIONS. 


ANY of the phrases in the dispatches from 
M the war in Europe are misleading to the 
reader who is ignorant of the technical 
meaning of military terms. That is the case with 
the words “annihilated” and ‘“destroyed.”” The 
breathless reader learns with horror that “an 
entire division was destroyed while attempting to 
storm the forts at A.,” or that “a regiment of 
cavalry, while reconnoitering on the flank of the 
enemy, was annihilated.” He imagines a terrible 
scene of slaughter in which all, or virtually all, the 
soldiers are left dead on the field. 


The truth, however, is quite different. By no 
means was every soldier or every trooper killed; 
the division or regiment was destroyed or annihi- 
lated as an organization or effective fi hting unit. 

In time of war, men fight, not as individuals, 
but as parts of a fighting unit. That unit may be 
a regiment, a division, or anarmy corps. In order 
to be of mf eal use, those organizations must be 
maintained. When the organization is broken up, 
the individual soldiers who compose it, no matter 
how brave they may be personally, degenerate 
into a mob; and, as a mob or mere disorganized 
collection of men, they are unable to attack the 
enemy, and usually unable to make any defense 
against attack. So, when the organization is thus 
broken, it is said to be annihilated or destroyed. 
although perhaps only a small part of the sol ier$ 
have actually been killed or wounded. Indeed, it 
is rare that a fighting unit survives the loss of 
more than ten per cent. of its men. That is be- 
cause the mortality of officers is always higher 
than that among the privates, and when nearly 
half of its officers are killed or wounded, the or- 
ganization generally goes to pieces. In such a 
case, the men go to the rear as individuals, or in 
such order as they can maintain. There they must 
remain until the organization is recruited, re- 
officered and reorganized; until that is done, they 
are useless for war. 

In the Boer War, General Buller, with an army 
of some forty thousand men, attacked the Boers 
at the Tugela River. He was defeated, and lost 
about thirty-five hundred men, killed and wounded 
—less than one-tenth of his whole army. ‘Yet his 
army was said to be destroyed—as, in fact, it was. 
After the defeat, it had lost all org nization, and 
pie degenerated into a mob. It had to 
retreat to Estcourt, about twenty miles in the rear, 
where it would be safe from Boer attacks; an 
there it lay for several months, unable to make a 
single move, until it was recruited, reofficered, 
reinforced and, most of all, reorganized. 
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THE HORSE THAT SALAAMED. 


T is not always wise to teach a horse to play 
tricks, as this story, told by Gen. Sir Robert 
Baden-Powell in Pearson’s Magazine, proves. 


John Leech’s inimitable circus horse that in- 
sisted on sitting down with his rider whenever he 
heard a band play, is the ponvee of a horse of 
mine, which, in a weak moment, I had taught to 
rear up and “salaam” whenever I[ leaned forward 
to make a bow. 

It was all very pretty when I was out riding and 
met any lady of my acquaintance, but it became 
an infernal nuisance when I was out pig sticking. 
I would lean forward to meet the rush of a nore 
ing boar with my spear—up would go the silly 
beast on end, just at the moment when his safety 
Copented on my a a true and deadly aim 
with my spear point. The consequence was that 
his hind legs showed many scars from boars’ 
tusks, and he was lucky that he did not end his 
career with his belly ripped open. 

I had, too, at one time, a fine, but somewhat 
nervous charger. One day, on a parade, my 
mount suddenly gave way with me, and quietly lay 
down. I thought for the moment he was ill, but, 
on rousing him, he immediately sprang to his feet 
again, quite fit and well. A week or two later, 
when riding with a friend, we stopped for a 
moment to admire the view, when down he went 
again. It was evident to me that he had been 
trained to lie down at a given signal, but I never 
could discover for the life of me what that signal 
was. : 
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CLIMBING THE GRAND CANON. 





WO brothers, Walter and Ray Mendenhall, | 


had been placer mining near the foot of the 
Henry Mountains in Utah, says a writer 
in the Montreal Herald, and had come down the 


Colorado River in boats to the Grand Cafion. | 


There they had a very thrilling adventure. 


Learning that the river could be followed on 
foot for a short distance down the cafion, the 
brothers started out one morning to examine the 
numerous rapids that mark the entrance, and 
select channels by which they might most safely 
descend the river. 

They found the way + but they persisted, 
and covered nearly ten miles. Then because of 
the difficult traveling they determined that, rather 
than repeat their experience, they would scale the 
cafion wall. 

They finally selected a place where the precipice 
was not more than two hundred feet high; certain 
shoulders of rock, moreover, seemed to afford a 
safe way for climbers. For the first fifty feet the 
work was comparatively easy, for the jutting 
ledges were short and numerous; but the way 
gradually became almost vertical, with only 
slender rims and points of rock to hold to as they 
climbed. But it always looked a little easier just 
beyond, and for some time the men climbed con- 
fidently and steadily. 

In following the “tilt” of the ledges, the brothers 
had worked somewhat to one side until La | 
reached a narrow shelf, on which they stopp 
for a few moments to rest and steady their nerves. 
At this point the cliff was a vertical drop of over 
150 feet, and the rocky wall above appeared to be 
unscalable. 

There was only one possible way to ascend. A 
narrow opening in the face of the cliff, where a 
column of rock, loosened by frost, had broken 
away and tumbled into the cafion’s depths, 
offered the only hope of progress. 

For forty feet or more the young men followed 
that cleft, until they reached a narrow shelf, about 
fifteen inches wide, directly beneath the final rim 
of the cafion. By rising on tiptoe, the taller of the 





two men could just reach the top with his fingers. 
The rim of the rock projected slightly over the 
shelf on which the men stood. One ofthe brothers 
found a secure hold for his hands, and bent his 
knees inward and his shoulders outward. 

Then the other brother carefully worked his 
way up between the cliff and his brother’s side, 
stepped first on the latter’s hip, then on his shoul- 
der, and so clambered over to the top of the cliff. 
After he had got a secure brace for one foot and 
a hand, he reached down and clasped his brother’s 
hand. The brother below slowly crawled and 
scrambled and slid upward, until at last he suc- 
pe pew ol in drawing himself over the rim to a place 
of safety. 

Once ‘on top, the two sank trembling and ex- 
hausted to the ground. 





HE night is fine, the moon rides high, 
The canebrake road runs smooth as 
glass; 
The balmy Gulf breeze softly steals 
Along the lush and fragrant grass ; 
The air is redolent of sweets, 
As spicy odors rise and fall; 
How still and solemn is the wood— 
But hark! a challenge and a call: 
“Who—who—who—who—who, 
Who are you?” 


I rein my steed, and eagerly 
I turn with curious eyes to look, 
When loud the Night Watch calls again, 
As he no insolence would brook 
From one who did his presence dare. 
My only answer is to peer 
Through curtains gray of trailing moss 
And nothing see, but plainly hear: 
“Who—who—who—who—who, 
Who are you?” 


And now the round moon’s friendly beam 

Reveals the bloom of jasmine bower, 
And just behind its leafy Streen 

I spy the Watchman in his tower. 
His dauntless mien and visage stern, 

His wide and wary yellow eyes, 
Mark well how he his vigil keeps 

As o’er and o’er again he cries: 
“Who—who—who—who—who, 

Who are you?” 


“In sooth no comrade, I[ for you, 

Pallas Athene’s friend and guard— 
Thou Bird of Wisdom, loved and sung 

By goddess and by Grecian bard.” 
Away—away with bridle loose 

I speed before his warning hoot, 
Yet catch ’midst sound of clattering hoofs 

His ancient and well-known salute : 
“Who—who—who—who—who, 

Who are you?” 
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THE ORDER OF THE BATH. 


&“ E must really do something about the 
bath,” said Celia. 


“We must,” I agreed. 

At present, writes a contributor to Punch, what 
we do is this: Celia goes in to make herself clean 
and beautiful for the new day, while I shave. 
After a quarter of an hour or so she gives a whistle 
to imply that the bathroom is now vacant. I then 
go hopefully in, and find that the bath is half full 
of water; whereupon I go back to my room and 
engage in physical exercises. After these are over, 
I take another look at the bath, discover that it is 


now three-eighths full, and return to my room. 


By the time I have committed three Odes of 
Horace to memory, it may be low tide or it may 
not. And the thought that Celia is now in the 
dining room eating more than her share of the 
toast does not console me in the least. 


“Yes,” I said, “it’s absurd to go on like this. 
You had better see about it to-day, Celia.” 

“T think it’s your turn to do something for the 
bathroom.” 

“Celia, this is mutiny. You are supposed to 
look after all household matters. I do the brain 
work; I earn the money; I cannot be bothered 
with these little domestic worries.” 

3 the end of another week I was getting seri- 
ously alarmed. 

“While the water was running out this morning,” 
I said to Celia, as I started my breakfast just 
about lunch time, “I got ‘Paradise Lost’ off by 
heart, and made five hundred and ninety-six revo- 
lutions with the back paws. What a life for a 

man!” 


us 

tts no good waiting for the last inch or two 
to go out | itself, because it won’t. You have to 
hoosh it out.” 


“T do. To-day I had to hoosh four inches.” 
Celia gave a sigh of resignation. 
By r ght,” she said, “I’ll go to the plumber 
ay. 


“Not the plumber,” I begged. “On the contrary. 
The plumber is the man who stops the leaks. 
What we really want is an unplumber.” 

We fell into silence again. 

“But how silly we are!” cried Celia, suddenly. 
“The bath is the landlord’s business! Write and 
— him.’”’ Somehow I knew Celia would put it on 
ome. 

I retired to the library and thought it out. My 
first letter to the landlord went like this: 


Dear Sir. I inclose check in payment of last quarter’s 
rent. Our bath won’t run out properly. Yours faithfully. 


It is difficult to say just what is wrong with that 
letter, and yet it is obvious that it isn’t right. I 
tried again. 

Dear Sir. Unless you do something to our bath, I cannot 
send you a check in payment of inclosed account. Other- 
wise I would have. Yours faithfully. 


At this point I whistled to Celia, and laid the 
letters before her. 

“You see what it is,’ I said. “I’m not quite 
getting the note.” 

“But you’re so abrupt,” she said. “You must 
remember that this is all coming quite as a sur- 
prise to him.” 

“Ah, perhaps you’re right. Let’s try again.” 

I tried again, with this result: 


Dear Sir. In sending you a check in payment of last 
quarter’s rent, I feel I must tell you how comfortable we 
are here. The only inconvenience that we have is with 
the bathroom. Spacious as this room is, commodious as 
we find the bath itself, yet we feel that in the matter of the 
waste pipe, the high standard of efficiency so discernible 
elsewhere is sadly lacking. Were I alone, I should not 
complain ; but unfortunately there are two of us ; and for 
the second one, the weariness of waiting while the waters 
of the first bath exude drop by drop — 

I tore the letter up, and turned to Celia. 

“I’ve just thought of something that will save 





me all this bothersome business every morning,” 
I declared, in a firm voice. 

“I’m so glad. t is it?” 

‘‘Why, in future J shall go to the bath first.” 

It is a ridiculously simple solution, and I cannot 
think why it never occurred to me before. 
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GERMANY’S BIG GUNS. 


NE of the surprises of the war has been the 
O extraordinary mobility and effectiveness of 

the German siege artillery. The advance 
of the German forces into France has been de- 
scribed as a succession of sieges, and the speedy 
capture of one fortress after another was owing 
to the tremendous power and accuracy of the 
attacking gunfire. 


Siege operations, writes a contributor to the 
Scientific American, are usually long-drawn out 
because of the time it takes to change the solid 
firing platforms, as the lines round an invested 
city, or fort, are drawn closer. To overcome this 
difficulty, the Krupps designed a new type of how- 
itzer, mounted on a carriage that can readily 
moved from point to ,—" and can even acconi- 
pany the ordinary field artillery into the battle line. 

The os gun is reinforced with a heavy jacket 
of hardened steel that measures eleven feet in 
——_. and it has to be carried on a specially 
designed bed. The gun is moved in two separate 
pieces to the firing line, where the carriage that 
contains the firing platform and compressed-air 
recoil brake is first put in position. The truck 
that carries the gun itself is then moved up from 
the rear. The gun is pulled from that truck to 
the firing platform, and adjusted to the recoil 
brake. The spare wheels are then drawn back, 


and the arm is ready to fire. 

The two sections are much too heavy to be 
drawn by horses, and so the Germans haul them 
with gasoline tractors, and use the Diplock wheel 
construction to support the excessive weight of 
the gun. The Diplock wheel, or pedrail, is not a 





new invention. It has been used to carry great 
loads over soft und for many years, and 
resembles the “caterpillar” form of traction that 
is often used on excavators and engines that must 
move across open fields. The pedrail has a series 
of platforms hinged to the usual wheel tire, to offer 
a large support ng surface on yielding ground. 
These “feet” are — in appearance, but on 
soft and light soil, where the ordinary wheel would 
not move an inch, they will travel about as well 
as they would on a hard road. 

The rapid advance of the Kaiser’s army was 
owing to the eps of this wonderful artillery. 
The allies could withstand the assaults of German 
infantry, but they had no guns that could vie in 
range and power with these great howitzers, and 
they had scarcely fallen back to one position 
before the heavy guns of the Germans were again 
within range, and making their position untenable. 
It was the gasoline motor and the pedrail that en- 
abled the invaders to move long-range cannon 
over ordinary farm lands at the rate of thirty-five 
miles a day, and bombard each intrenchment of 
the French and English line as fast as they were 
thrown up. 

The Germans have also some still heavier siege 
guns with which they reduced the strong fortresses 
of Liége, Namur, and myo to heaps of ruins. 
These mighty cannon are said to throw a projec- 
tile that weighs over aton. Whenever the gun is 
to be discharged, the firing party has to retire a 
hundred yards or more, and explode the piece by 
electricity. The strain on the gun is so tremen- 
dous that it can hardly be fired more than twenty 
times before it becomes useless. There is, there- 
fore, a limit to the number of fortresses that 
can be taken by such means. 
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REFORMING A CHIEF. 


N “Among the Primitive Bakongo” Mr. John H. 
Weeks tells the story of a chief, Mampuya of 
Kinkuzu, who called on him at Wathen station 

to request that a teacher be sent to his town. He 
seemed a very quiet, gentlemanly sort of man, 
says Mr. Weeks, and I was very much surprised 
to hear that he had not always been so defer- 
ential and modest. 


Mampuya at one time treated the people of his 
town in a very contemptuous fashion, and was 
always extorting, on one plea or another, fowls, 
goats, and other goods from them. At last they 
could bear his extortions no longer, and so they 
bound him mopy A put him on a shelf in his 
own house, built a fire under him, and sprinkled a 
quantity of red pepper on it. Then they went out, 
and shut the door closely behind them. The pun- 

ent smoke filled the hut, and Mampuya sneezed 

remendously. He would have died if there had 
been a little more pepper on the fire. At last they 
took him out of the smoke, and tied a stick across 
his chest to his extended arms with the intention 
of punishing him still further; but they let him off 
on payment of a fine and many promises of better 
— promises he has scrupulously 

ept. 
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HOW UNREASONABLE! 


ANY business men actually believe that 
spelling ought to be an accomplishment of 
the average college graduate. A young 

bachelor of arts was recently put to work running 
a small printing press in the back room of a 
banker’s office. He was to set up and print a 
number of circulars to be sent out to customers of 
the house. 

When the work was finished, it was found to 
differ decidedly from the standards of spelling set 
by the late Messrs. Webster and Worcester. The 
pe man was summoned to an audience with 

is chief. The interview was not pleasant, and 
the young man showed as much by his face whe! 
he rejoined the rest of the office force. 

1“ t’s the matter, John?” some one asked 


m. 
‘*Matter enough,” replied John. ‘The boss ex- 
cts an educated man to spell just like a bloom- 

ng stenographer.” 

cy 


POLYGAMY IN THE DOLL HOUSE. 


66 OU’VE had this sailorboy doll a long 
time, Annie,” said a mother to her little 
daughter, “‘and the janitor’s little girl is ill, 

and hasn’t any doll to play with. Don’t you want 

to send her your sailorboy ?”’ 

“Td rather she had any one of the others,” was 
the surprising answer. “You see, mamma, that’s 
the on iy man we have in the family, and he’s 
married to all the other dolls.” 
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THE PRINCESS AND THE BIRD. 
BY PATTEN BEARD. 


NCE there was a princess who had, as a pet, the 
smallest bird in all the world. She tied one end of a 
golden cord round the bird’s leg, and fastened the other 

end to her wrist. At night she put the bird into a jeweled 
cage, the bars of which were pure gold. But the little bird 
was not happy, for it wished to go free among the garden 
flowers. ‘‘Oh, let me go!’’ it pleaded. 

But the princess shook her head. ‘‘I love you,’’ she said. 

“Tf you did love me,’’ replied the bird, ‘‘you would wish 
me to be happy. I can never be happy till I’m free.’’ 

Still the princess shook her head. ‘‘You are the smallest 
bird in all the wide world,’’ she said. ‘‘If I were to let you 
go, you would have no golden cage. Where would you find 
shelter and food ?’’ 

‘*T should find the open sunlight better than a golden cage, 
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THE ORGAN GRINDER. 
BY K. SCHWEINFURTH. 


When Clara Belle and I were walking out the other day, 

We met an organ grinder man and stopped to hear him play; 

His organ was too shrill, perhaps, and made a whistling 
sound, 

But then it had a heavy crank that turned all round and 
round. 

His monkey, too, was rather large, and sometimes said, 
“Bowwow!”’ 

But he, himself, was most polite, and asked us, with a bow, 

“Shall I play Yankee Doodle, or a jig, or Highland Fling? 

Please make your choice, for you will find I play most 
everything!”’ 











and my food should be the sweetness of the flowers,’’ the bird 
pleaded. 

‘*Oh, little bird, you would never return to me!’’ 

‘*No,’’ said the little bird, ‘‘I should never come back, for 
I do not love you. You bound me with a golden cord.’’ 

Then the princess thought, ‘‘If the bird does not love me, 
I will not keep it against its will. I love it so much that I 
wish it to be happy. Perhaps, if I let it go, it will love me 
a little in return. ’’ 

So she cut the cord and let the bird out into the wide world 
where the trees and flowers grow. 

Then its happiness was as wide asthe wind. It flitted hither 
and thither in the sunlight all day. Its little feathers that 
had been brown turned into emerald, and ruby, and amethyst, 
and sapphire, and topaz, for those were the colors of the 





flowers it visited. But one day, as it went from flower 
to flower, it came upon a rose. In the heart of the rose there 
lay a tear that was like crystal. ‘‘The princess passed this 
way,’’ said the rose. ‘‘She mourns because she is lonely 
without you. I have kept her tear to give to you.’’ 

‘*Poor princess, ’’ said the little bird, ‘‘I do love her! She 
gave me the sunlight and the flowers. I will go back, and I 
will see if I can comfort her. I shall miss my freedom, but 
I shall have her love.’’ 

So the little bird flew back to the princess. ‘‘It was your 
love that brought me,’’ said the bird. ‘‘I have been happy 
in the sunlight and the flowers. See! Where I have dipped 
into the flowers, all the feathers about my throat have 
become emerald, and ruby, and amethyst, and sapphire, and 
topaz, for the flowers are the jewels of the wide, wide world, 
and I have found their magic.’’ 

The princess did not bind the bird with golden cord. It was 
ever after as free to come and go as the wind, and both the 
princess and the bird were happy. 

Some day when you go into the garden, you may see the 
little bird. It is the smallest bird that there is in the wide, 
wide world, and the feathers about its throat are like jewels. 
As the bird goes from flower to flower, it hums a song about 
the princess and her love, and that, perhaps, is why it is 
called the humming bird. 
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A QUEER CALL. 
BY NORMAN B. COLE. 


THEL ran down the front steps and peeped under the 
piazza; she was looking for the thimble that her mother 
had dropped. There it lay in plain sight. She stooped 

to get it, but she jumped up again with a little scream; she 
had nearly put her round nose into the middle of a great 
cobweb. 

‘*Mother,’’ she called, ‘‘I can’t get it! There’s a big 
spider’s web in the way.’’ 

Her mother laughed. ‘‘How long has my daughter been 
afraid of a cobweb?’’ 

‘*Well,’’ explained Ethel, ‘‘I do believe there’s a big spider 
right near it somewhere. ’’ 

Mrs. Spencer put her sewing aside and came down the steps. 

**Good!’’ she said, gayly. ‘‘Let’s call on him.’’ 

**Call on him!’’ echoed Ethel, who was much puzzled. 
‘*How can we? I don’t even see him. And besides, if he 
sees us, he’ll run away.’’ 

She had never called on a spider, and she could not imagine 
how she should act. 

The web was one of the wonderful great wheels that 
certain kinds of spiders spin new almost every morning. 
They are always alike, yet no one has ever found out how 
their owners learn to build them. The owner of this particular 
wheel was nowhere to be seen. 

‘*He isn’t very polite,’’ said Ethel, thinking of the rime 
that begins: 

*“‘Won’t you step into my parlor?” said the spider to the fly. 

“It’s the prettiest little parlor that ever you did spy.” 

‘*He ought to come right down and ask us in.’’ 

‘*Perhaps he’s in his own room,’’ answered her mother. 
‘“*Do you see that little thread that starts from the very 
middle of the web and runs up and backward to the under 
side of the piazza?’’ 

Ethel had not seen it before, because, like other little girls 
and boys, she did not observe carefully. But there it was, 
and as she followed it up, she saw, at the very end, right 
under the piazza floor, Mr. Spider himself. 

‘* Why, he’s upside down, mother!’’ she cried. ‘‘Don’t 
you suppose it makes his head ache? And he has kept 
his feet on the line that runs to the web, as if he were coming 
down. ’’ 

She shivered, and moved away a little. 

‘*No,’’ said Mrs. Spencer, ‘‘he’s not coming down. He’s 
waiting for his doorbell to ring.’’ 

‘*His doorbell!’’ echoed Ethel. ‘‘Mother, what do you 
mean ?’’ 

‘*Well, you see,’’ explained Mrs. Spencer, ‘‘a big spider 
looks so terrifying to the little flies that he must stay out of 
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WHO IS “IT”? 


Eeney-meeney-miney-mo! Who’s the last one in the row? 
One, two, three, and “‘out” you go! 


sight if he wants to catch a dinner. So he spins that tele- 
graph line from the middle of the web to his hiding place, 
and keeps his foot on it. When a fly gets caught, it shakes 
the web and signals to Mr. Spider that his dinner has come. 
Then he runs down and makes sure of his meal by tying the 
poor fly all round with his strong, sticky web until he has 
his prisoner held safe. 

** Now let’s ring the bell,’? Mrs. Spencer continued. 
She picked up a very light stalk of grass, and gently touched 
one edge of the web; she took good care not to break it. The 
spider became alert at once; he felt of his telegraph line 
two or three times with his foot, as if to make sure of the 
message; then down he rushed to the middle of his web, and 
out to the edge where the tip of grass was. He felt of it for 
a@ minute, and then, deciding that it was not good to eat, 
hurried back to his hiding ;place to wait for a real meal to 
come along. 

‘*Well,’’ said Ethel, when she had picked up the thimble 
and was back on the piazza, ‘‘that was an interesting call.’’ 
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THE LONESOME CALF. 
BY ANNIE WILLIS McCULLOUGH. 


This meadow is a lonesome place. 
I'd like to kick my heels and run; 
I'd like t6 play with little May, 
For she and I’ve had lots of fun; 
But—there’s that dog! I dare not, now— 
I’ll have to wait till I’m a cow! 
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It must forever miss. Whate’er I cook will be well done. weeeeeeees . . h AIST BOO, OF Cay FOU! 
1 No, madam, money here will fail eeeeeenne ees ee, tee a 7 Transpose two letters, and with ease 
. My precious saucépan’s not for sale. e0000c00ee Cae and ieee oinete f languish with a read disease. 
My second Sent deca, never s hen’ Onee in an evil hour I sought eeeeeeeee fine example of writing; a fu- ui. 
. ae ; A substitute, and havoe wrought. ee eeeenne m: "er: I ask a question, raise a doubt; 
My whole for a or over pasture and fen. So lackin at face despair. eee eeeee ane Be , -  y B Transpose two letters, and no doubt, 
My first is a bird, not handsome we know wind —— ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° © - epg ome = Se 
, , we ; I. sma. uan $8; wanting in IV. 
Oh, second such thoughts, they lead you to woe! I’m sure I always shall remember | © eee eee distincthess; a1 BN repeti- I lie quite still, and often ma 
My whole is a sale, and may bring prices low. That day at Capri, last September. 4 2 tion. Show colors that are bright a8 day; 
IV. That photograph we vowed to cherish, Transpose two letters, and you see 
My first is not far from you or from me; _——- other souvenirs should perish. 4. CROSS PUZZLE. A means of hanging come through me. 
My second exclaim if a wonder you see; Our stay in Rome, or trip to Venice, sconces aia Vv 
My third you do when you eat hez % Was easy made by our guide, Denis. atone ad The letters indicated by the : 
y y you eat heartily x It 1 hill and dale ; 
My whole a black mineral surely must be. Each item small hath magic power, eeey crosses spell the name of a ravel over and dale; 
ene Recalling many a happy hour. re woman who is famous in Amer- I carry picnics, or the mail ; 
P A loud halloo sets nerves a-thrilling, ican history. ‘08s words: a Transpose two letters, as a food, 
A kind of food, my first you see; As when the Gypsy stole that shilling. ioe Reale morsel; twenty; to lessen; a I think you all pronounce me good. 
My second laughs at you in glee; Wi —_ . __. Fandom cut; a quantity of 7. PI 
My whole may hang upon the tree. Tm ence she dees aot wish to go a ek a a ye a Fe mae (Well non Sayings ) 
Vi. What reason will she have to show? % ~-=< Sr ee ‘ : 
My first is an adjective that will A lively argument I heard, x - - - - of tobacco; & tangle. a. 
beseribe a state we all would choose ; But her remarks were too absurd! | “Feta deals het wilnilg, tub sredvi het bornsbut.” 
a A Se nee tne pe eo won, ons oa = better = 5. RIDDLE. II. 
efusing kingly steel to use. nan to destroy them one by one. “ é 
My whole a name no title gilds, Her hee senses she will - & Sopene I Me beneath he sky, rine” niwd tath swolb het dlecan linksed het 
2) gives onor due ; 'o frame a plausible excuse. ths ; with »p OW 
And henceforth now, on history’s page, It’s utter nonsense, anyway. So hw on Sey, © SOCCTED-Tewes FRorEnes. 
That name the student’s eye will view She would much better go than stay! ler ; aloud. nor fear the crowd I. 
vu. . IV. Wha try to still my voice ; “Dxscrxxt stxps mxkx spxxdy jxxrnxys.” 
My first a simple verb, or half a verb, may be; What matter if the season’s o’er? And yet I make shade near the lake; Il. 
Almost the same my next, or half the same, we see. This Panama I still adore. I’m often the cook’s choice. “Nxvxr prxxsx x fxrd xntxl yxx xrx xvxr.” 
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the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
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changed. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
, PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion 
201 Columbus Avenue. * Boston, Mass. 








COLIC. 


HE word colic is often used to 

describe any severe pain in the 
abdomen, but it is of course true that 
pain in that region has many causes ; 
it may come from a green apple 
unwisely eaten, and it may indicate 
a serious peritonitis. 

Simple colic is the proper 
name for the cramp-like contractions that are 
brought about by local irritation or by poisoning. 
The irritation may be caused by some substance 
that will not yield to the digestive processes, and 
that remains in the digestive tract until the system 
rebels and ejects it by force. The same symptoms 
occur when something actually poisonous is eaten. 
That is why the greatest care should be taken 
that all food should be perfectly fresh and whole- 
some—especially all fish, and shellfish most of 
all; for the ptomaines of shellfish are exceedingly 
virulent. 

The pain that simple colic causes may be very 
severe, and it may be attended by vomiting, pro- 
fuse sweating, and the partial collapse of the 
sufferer, If the pain does not quickly abate, call 
a doctor, for the condition may in that case be 
serious. 

Colic of this sort will usually yield to home 
treatment, and is quickly relieved by the removal 
of the cause of offense. There are one or two 
signsthat will help the family to determine 
whether or not they ought to call a physician. In 
simple‘ colic, the patient usually moves about rest- 
lessly, and tries first one position and then another 
in order to gain relief. If, on the other hand, the 
pain is caused by some grave organic trouble, or 
if there is real intestinal obstruction or peritonitis, 
the patient can hardly keep still enough. The 
expression of the face is also a guide to diagnosis. 
The expression in simple colic may be agonized, 
but it is a very different thing from the pinched 
and anxious pallor that accompanies serious ab- 
dominal trouble. 





A PERIL TO ROYAL DIGNITY. 


“rPHE only thing to do at ninety, 

after ninety, and before nine- 
ty,” declared that fine old English 
nobleman, Lord Wemyss, who re- 
cently died at the age of ninety- 
five, “is to keep on fighting for 
what you believe to be right. That 
is the main thing. And remember 
that the world is ever in its infancy of discovery 
and invention. I began life with tallow dips, and 
am to end it with electric light.” 

Lord Wemyss, perhaps better known by his 
earlier title of Lord Elcho,—giver of the “Elcho 
shield” for marksmanship, the trophy most 
famous among riflemen,—was himself, through 
all his long life, a vigorous fighter for the right 
as he saw it. He lived under six British mon- 
archs. “He helped Sir Robert Peel reform the 
corn laws, and was long a useful and energetic 
member of Parliament; but perhaps no incident 
of his parliamentary career is better remembered 
than one more amusing than important that 
occurred during a debate in the House of Lords 
during the reign of Queen Victoria. The Prince 
of Wales, later King Edward VII, was present as 
an interested listener, and was seated—wearing 
his hat according to custom—immediately in 
front of Lord Wemyss, when he rose tospeak. In 
the course of his argument, the noble lord, carried 
away by the fervor of oratory, brought down his 
fist with an emphatic thump on top of the prince’s 
silk hat, smashing it down about the princely 
ears, to the mingled dismay and entertainment of 
his audience. The prince disengaged himself 
from the damaged ‘‘topper” with a good-natured 
laugh, but he took care to remove himself out of 
reach of the too-earnest orator until the speech 
was concluded. 

Queen Victoria, whose sense of humor was less 
than her son’s and her sensitiveness on the point 
of personal dignity greater, might have been less 
forgiving than he, had a ball that once narrowly 
missed her royal bonnet. actually knocked it un- 
majestically awry. The little Scotch lad who threw 
the ball, just as the queen’s carriage swept round 
a turn of the road into range, was seen from the 





window of her little village shop by his horrified 


mother, who promptly dashed into the roadway 
and retrieved her offending offspring by the ear. 
Withindoors, she pointed out the enormity of his 
offense, especially in a soberly brought-up lad 
destined for the kirk, and was about to proceed 
to punish him when the future “meenister’’ inter- 
posed a whimpering but logical protest. 

“Ye canna fairly punish a body for a fault, and 
the opposite till it,” he explained. ‘Ye’d have 
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lickit me if I’d hit the queen’s bonnet, ye’ll admit, 
mither—but, mither, I missed it, so hoo can ye 
lick me for that?” ‘ 

Whether the plea would have availed is dubious, 
had not a lady of the queen’s household, coming 
in to make a purchase, heard it, and added her 
intercession. She also reported it to the queen, 
who laughed heartily, and suggested that the 
young logician was likely to make a controversial 
preacher. 

® & 


PAPUAN ARITHMETIC. 


HE island of Papua, or New Guinea, now in 
large part.a possession of the British Empire, 
was formerly given over to cannibalism, but it has 
gradually become a land where it is possible to 
travel in safety. Mr. J. H. P. Murray, lieutenant 
governor of the territory for many years, declares 
that the people are shy at first, but that when they 
learn to trust a European, they will risk their lives 
to protect him. The cannibals of Namau, one of 
the Papuan tribes, at first presented rather a hope- 
less problem, writes Mr. Murray in “Papua,” but 
after they were persuaded to undertake regular 
work at road making, they rapidly improved in 
habits and morals. 


I remember particularly some men whom I saw 
a few months after they had been working on the 
roads, and I had great difficulty in realizing that 
the sleek, well-fed, contented-looking people I 
saw were identical with the sullen, savage-looking 
horrors whom I had known a short time before. 
Their ideas of road making were, it is true, at first 
somewhat primitive. For example: when I sent 
one of them for a wheelbarrow, he would make 
his appearance with it in his arms, as if it were a 
baby; then they would scoop up the earth in their 
hands, place it on a shovel, and carry the shovel 
in their arms to the place where they wanted to 
throw the earth. But they soon adopted more 
businesslike methods, and in a short time the 
were working away with almost as much handi- 
hess as a gang of navvies. 

For a trading people, they are astonishingly bad 
at arithmetic, and can count only up to two, or at 
most three, so that it would be impossible for 
them to calculate the number of bundles of sago 
they ought to give for a quantity of pots, although 
the calculation is simplified by the fact that one 
bundle is the price of one pot. Accordingly, what 
they do is to put two small sticks into each pot, 
one of which is taken out and kept by each part 
to the transaction; the Namau man then goes an 
makes Sago, a bundle for each stick, while the 
man stands by his pots. On the return of the 
o?- maker, the bundles are counted by the aid 
of the sticks, and the sale is complete. 


* 


THE LAST MILITARY ARCHERS. 


E think of the bow and arrow as medizval 

weapons of war, abandoned by the nations 
of Europe four or five centuries ago; the bowmen 
of Crécy are the last of any prominence in English 
history. Yet it is only one hundred years since 
soldiers fought with bows and arrows in European 
wars, and that, too, on the fields of southern Bel- 
gium, where the present war began. 


It was in 1813, when all Europe was armed 
against Napoleon. Every one of the allied nations 
brought every possible resource of men and means 
to further this end. Among them was Russia. 
To the war she sent soldiers from the newly con- 
— tribes that dwelt upon the steppes of Asia: 

kharans and Turkomans and Tatars and other 
half-savage peoples. Many of these regiments 
were armed with bows and arrows. Jomini, the 
mili historian, speaks of a freat number of 
these that fought side by side with the Prussians 
in eastern Germany and in Belgium, and he says 
that these bowmen held their own against the 
French infantry. Their aim, he says, was sur- 
prisingly good, and they could shoot an arrow with 
almost as far as a musket ball was effective 
—but in those days that was not much more than 
a hundred yards. 
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AN ESKIMO’S TRADE. 


MONG the Eskimos of the Bering Sea region, 
there is no fixed value for whalebone, furs, or 
anything they may have to trade. If one of them 
has anything of value, he will keep it until some 
white man appears with something that appeals 
to his eye. And the money value of what may 
take him does not make any difference to him. If 
he has a trinket that may be worth a dollar, and 
some one offers to give him for it something that 
is worth a thousand dollars, but of which he has 
no need, he will refuse to trade. But he will 
give anything he possesses for what he really 
wants. 


_An Eskimo of St. Lawrence Island, in be mo | 
Sea, made a catch one season of a big bowhe 
whale. The head of baleen was worth between 
ten and fifteen thousand dollars. He knew the 
approximate value of the head, but he held on to 
it with no apparent desire to trade. One day a 
trader appeared with a small gasoline launch, 
valued at perhaps two or three hundred dollars. 
The sight of that so took the native that he 
straightway traded his head of bone for it. 

Far out in the straits one day he ran out of 
asoline. He abandoned the launch for the canoe 
1e was towing, and paddled back to the island. 
But he did not regret his trade. He was satisfied, 

and ready to try for another whale. 


* © 
A JUST COMPLAINT. 


HE feelings of the coal heaver of the following 
story, as given in Tit-Bits, had sufficient cause 
to be ruffled : 


**Liza,”’ he expostulated, “don’t I always tell 
woe I won’t ’ave the kids bringin’ in the coals from 

he shed in my best ’at ?”’ 

“Oh, just ’ave sense,” replied his wife. ‘‘You’ve 
spoiled the shape of that ’at already, and what 
can a little hextra coal dust do to ’arm yer ’at?” 

“You don’t see the point,’ protested the’ hus- 
band, with dignity. ‘1 only wears that ’at in the 
hevenin’s; and if, while I’m hout, I takes it orf 
my ’ead, it leaves a bloomin’ black band round 
- forehead. Wot’s the consequence? Why, I 
gits accused of washin’ my face with my ’at on, 
and it ain’t nice, Liza! It ain’t nice!” 
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A NATURAL MISTAKE. 


pte Eunice was very fond of her mother’s 
friend, Mrs. Clayton, who had stopped in for a 


| few moments on her way to an afternoon party. 


She was wearing a beautiful new gown. 


Little Eunice gazed at her for several seconds, 
speechless with admiration, and then burst out 
delightedly, “O Mrs, Clayton, you look just like 
a fashion dish!” 





| 
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That is what users paid 
dealers last month for this new- 
model HUDSON Six-40: that 
is, they paid weekly, on the aver- 
age, $930,000. They bought 
the limit of our output—100 
cars per day —and urged us to 
build cars faster. 


The World’s Record 
Among Class Cars 


That is the record demand 
for a quality car. 

The HUDSON Six-40 now 
outsells any car in the world 
with a price above $1,200. 

HUDSON sales today are 
fwe times larger than last year 
at this time. Yet the HUD- 
SON has long been a leading 
car. Such an increase as that 
—five-fold in one year—was 
never before made on a well- 
known car. 

We trebled our output in 
July, when this 1915 model 
came out. But in 30 days we 
had 4,000unfilledorders. Thou- 
sands of men—with other cars 
plentiful—waited weeks for this 
HUDSON Six-40. No other 


car would do. 


The Magic Model 


You should see at once the 
new car which has wrought 
this magic. It has upset all the 
old ideals, and changed all 
former standards. 

It is 1,000 pounds lighter 
than former cars of this size, 
yet never was a car more sturdy. 
A new-type motor saves about 
30 per cent. on fuel. 








3,875,000 Paid 
Last Month for Hudsons 


Hudson dealers are everywhere. 
Name of nearest on request. 


Six 4O 
HUDSON 





Phaeton, with two extra disappearing seats, $1,550 f. o. b. Detroit 
Canadian. Price: $2,100 f. o. b. Detroit, Duty Paid 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, 8299 Jefferson Avenue 
DETROIT, MICH. 


" 


It brings out countless new 
attractions in beauty, comfort 
and convenience. And it costs 
you less than a class car ever 
before has cost. . 

The cars you know will seem 
crude in comparison. Go see 
the refinements which men so 
welcome in this new-day type 
of car. 


Due to 
Howard E. Coffin 


This new-model car is due 
to Howard E. Coffin, the famous 
HUDSON designer. He has 
always led in advances. In 
this HUDSON Six-40 he 
reaches his climax—his finished 
ideal of a car. 


He has worked for four years 
to perfect it. All the 47 other 
HUDSON engineers have 
worked with him. Now every 
part and detail show their final 
touch. You will never want a 
finer, lighter, handsomer car 
than this. 





Go see it. If it suits you, 
get your new car now. The 
1915 models are out now, so 
you know what's coming. And 
this is touring time. You have 
leisure now, and the coming 
months are perfect. Don’t miss 
them. Your dealer will get you 
prompt delivery, even if the car 
has to come by express. To 
make prompt deliveries we have 


already shipped almost 1,000 


cars by express—an unprece- 


dented thing. 
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Thousands of 


Domestic Science 
Students are being 
taught the advantages 


of Crisco 


Domestic Science is making a 
nation of good cooks. The com- 
ing generation of housekeepers 
will start their practical experience 
in home-cookery with Crisco. 


Prominent Domestic Science 
institutions use Crisco. They 
judge by analysis; they reject or 
accept a food product only after 
having scientifically tested it for 
purity and for what it will do. 


RISCO 


Lon Fie Cone Meine 

Wherever, in fact, Domestic 
Science is taught—in public school, 
college, or cooking class, Crisco 
is almost certain to be used. The 
fact that the heads of these insti- 
tutions, these men and women 
who make cooking their life 
business use Crisco, is a strong 
suggestion that Crisco should re- 
place the older cooking fats in 
your own kitchen, for frying, 
shortening and cake making. 


This cook book containing 
tested Domestic Science recipes 
and information will help you in 
the preparation of delicious Crisco 
dishes. 


Beautiful cloth-bound book of new 
i and a “Calendar of Dinners” 
for Bee 2-cent stamps! 


This handsome book by Marion Harris 
Neil gives 615 excellent tested recipes. 
Also contains a ‘‘Calendar of Dinners’’— 
a dinner menu for every day in the year. 
The Calendar tells wat; the recipes 
tell Aow. Book also contains cookery 
hints and the interesting story of 
Crisco’s development. Bound in blue 
and gold cloth. To those answering 


this advertisement it will be sent for 
five 2-cent stamps. Address Dept.G-10, 
The Procter & Gamble Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 




















NATURE G SCIENCE 


NEGLECTED FOOD.—In recent years Eu- 

rope has been buying increasing quantities of 
American cottonseed oil. France, Italy, and other 
southern nations that consider oil as an essential 
article of diet, have begun to export their own 
high-priced olive oil, and to import in its place 
American cottonseed oil, which is cheaper, and 
just as nutritious. It is ten times as nutritious as 
beefsteak, and costs only half as much. As a 
result of the recently discovered process of hard- 
ening liquid oils, the northern European countries, 
until the outbreak of the war, were using large 
quantities of solidified cottonseed oil instead of 
cocoanut oil as an ingredient of margarine, or 








artificial butter—a great saving, since cocoanut | 


oil costs even more than olive oil. This country 
produces three million barrels of refined cotton- 
seed oil every year, which is now largely without 
a market, owing to the European war. It is to 
be hoped that American manufacturers will find 
a way to make this valuable domestic product 
acceptable to American palates. 


REDICTING FISH YIELDS.—The Compan- 

ion has already referred to the work of the 
International Council for the Exploration of the 
Sea, and to the report of Dr. Johan Hjort upon 
the fluctuations in the yield of the great fisheries 
of northern Europe. That report describes a 
method of predicting the probable future abun- 
dance of some of the most important fishes. As 
is well known, the age of a fish can be deter- 
mined by the markings on its scales. Thus, in 
any particular catch, it is quite possible to tell in 
what abundance are the fish born in each succes- 
sive year. Doctor Hjort has found that at certain 
intervals a generation of fish arises that far 
exceeds the average in quantity and quality. 
These abundant generations make their presence 
known when quite young, and their influence 
extends through a number of years. By applying 
this knowledge through organized investigations 
on an adequate scale, accurate forecasts of the 
number of fish likely to be found through a succes- 
sion of years can be made. 


ODERN RIFLES.—European troops use sev- 
eral kinds of rifles. The British weapon is 

the Lee-Enfield, both long and short, which has a 
magazine holding ten cartridges. Its calibre is 
303; it is sighted to 2,800 yards, and has a muzzle 
velocity of 2,060 feet asecond. The French use the 
Lebel rifie, which carries eight cartridges in its 








Lee-Enfield Rifle (Mark III). 
1. Bolt knob. 2. Bolt. 3. Brtége charger le. 4. Cut- 
6. Back 


, » , & ght. 7. Fore sight. 
Butt te. 9. tt sling swivel. 10. . il. Trigger 
. 12. r. » e. 14-14. Stock fore end. 
15. Piling swivei. 16. Band swivel. 


magazine, is sighted to 2,620 yards, and has a | 


muzzle velocity of 2,310 feet. The German, Bel- 


gian and Servian troops use the Mauser rifle; the | 
Russians carry the “three-line,” and the Austrian | 


troops the Mannlicher. European armies have 
used the magazine rifle since 1880. All these rifles 
are of small calibre, and use high-power car- 
tridges loaded with smokeless powder. 


UMDUM BULLETS.—The war had not lasted 

many weeks before each side was accusing 
the other of using dumdum bullets, in defiance 
of the usage of civilized warfare. The bullets 
take their name from a little town in India, near 
Calcutta, where the British have an ammunition 
factory. As the ordinary bullet failed to stop 
the rushes of fanatical tribesmen in India and the 
Sudan, the British devised a bullet half-covered 
with steel, but with a soft lead nose, which, when 
discharged from a modern, high-powered rifle, ex- 
panded, or “mushroomed,” on striking a man, and 
which made an ugly, jagged wound. The humane 
pointed bullet of modern warfare, with its covering 
of nickel or steel, makes a small, narrow, clean 
wound, from which the victim, unless hit in a vital 
spot, usually recovers within a few days. An 
American surgeon who has seen many wounded 
soldiers of all the armies, says that there were 
no dumdum bullets among the hundreds that he 
examined. He thinks that the stories of their 
being used arise from the fact that the regulation 
steel bullet itself will flatten, or “‘mushroom,” if it 
strikes a stone or steel obstruction. 


STLY CELEBRATION.—The Journal of the 

American Medical Association has just pub- 
lished its annual report on the casualties of the 
Fourth of July celebration. It reads like a bulletin 
from a battlefield. As in previous years, the 
Journal has investigated and verified all news- 
paper reports of deaths and serious injuries. Un- 
fortunately, the figures for this year are larger 
than those for 1913. The total number of deaths 
was 40, and the number of injured, 1,466. There 
were only 3 cases of tetanus. Last year the deaths 
numbered 32. In the twelve years for which we 
have statistics, 42,786 persons have been injured 
by firearms and fireworks. The movement for a 
safe and sane celebration of the Fourth of July 
has made great progress, however. The casualties 
for this year are low when compared with those 
for 1909. Then there were 130 cases of tetanus, 
215 deaths, and 5,307 casualties—and that was only 
five years ago. 


ENATURED FOOD PRODUCTS.—A new 


ruling of the Department of Agriculture re- | 
quires that all spoiled foods be denatured before | 


they are shipped in interstate commerce. Spoiled 


eggs for use in tanning, or other spoiled sub- | 


stances used in making fertilizers, lubricating oils 


and greases must first be treated with salt, kero- | 
sene, or coloring matter, so that they cannot pos- | 
sibly be used as food. The object is to prevent | 


unscrupulous dealers from using decayed eggs 
and similar substances in preparing cheap foods. 


Cleanse the teeth and sweeten the breath by using 
“ Brown’s Camphorated Sap Dentifrice.”” (Adv. 








For Distress After Meals 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
Recommended for the relief of nausea, sick headache, 
or acid stomach. Try it when foods disagree. (Adv. 
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FREE 
FARMS Westers cancda 


Soil and climate unexcelled. Schools and 
churches convenient. Thousands of Americans 
are annually making their homes in this wonder- 
ful land of sunshine. 





free. Illustrated pamphlets sent post free on 


of Immigration, Ottawa, Canada. 


NOT DRUGS 
FOOD DID IT. 





from childhood a case of chronic constipation 
yielded to the scientific food, Grape-Nuts, in a few 
days. 

“From early childhood I suffered with such ter- 
rible constipation that I had to use laxatives 


suffering more or less all the time. 

“A prominent physician whom I consulted told 
me the muscles of the digestive organs were weak- 
ened and could not perform their work without 
help of some kind, so I have tried at different times 
about every laxative and cathartic known, but 
found no help that was at all permanent. I had 
finally become discouraged and had given my case 
up as hopeless when I began to use the pre-digested 
food, Grape-N uts. 

“Although I had not expected this food to help 
my trouble, to my great surprise Grape -Nuts 
digested easily from the first and in a few days 
1 was convinced that this was just what my system 
needed. 

“The bowels performed their functions regu- 
larly and I am now completely and permanently 
cured of this awful trouble. 

“Truly the power of scientific food must be un- 
limited.” Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

Trial 10 days of Grape-Nuts, when regular food 
does not seem to sustain the body, works wonders. 
“There’s a Reason.” 

Look in packages for the famous little book, 
“The Road to Wellville.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one appears 
from time to time. They are genuine, true, and 
full of human interest. 
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Mellin's food 
Babies 


Healthy babies every- 
where are being raised 
on Mellin’s Food, pre- 
pared with cow’s milk. 

Use the 
Mellin’s Food Method 


of Milk Modification 
for your baby. 
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| Send today for our book, % 
| YN “The Care and j 
4N Feeding of Infants.” y 


Mellin’s Food Company 


Boston, Mass. 
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Mt. Lassen in eruption. fora Copyrighted 





ANY BOY of 18 or over may get a farm | 
application to W. D. SCOTT, Superintendent | 


After using laxative and cathartic medicines | 


continuously going from one drug to another and | 











Use it every day 


} patel and girls should be taught the 
proper care of the teeth as soon as they 
are able to handle a toothbrush. This 
means regular daily brushing and use of 
Listerine. Listerine prevents decay of the 
teeth and consequent ill-health. Other 
uses described in folder wrapped around 
the bottle. Listerine has many imitators 
—don’ t trust them—demand the genuine. 


All Druggists Sell Listerine 
LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY, St. Louis, Mo. 











If Baby could only 
tell you 


Baby can only cry when uncomfortable. 
But if he could talk and knew as much as 

ou ought to know, he’d ask you to give 
him moisture-proof pants, that are cool, 
light and comfortable. He’d 
tell you he prefers 






FOR 


Infants 


OMO Pants are made from OMO 
Sanitary Sheeting and OMO 
Rubber Sheeting ; both are light, 
soft and pliable, and 


Guaranteed Waterproof 


Ask your dealer to-day, for OMO 
Pants. Or write to us, giving dealer's 
name and we'll mail you Baby Book- 
let free. 


Ask also for OMO Crib Sheets 
and OMO Bibs. 
THE OMO MANUFACTURING CO., 
56 Walnut Street, Middletown, Conn. 
Makers of the Celebrated OMO Dress Shields. 
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Peter Newell Picture 
Post Cards FREE 


“Adventures of the Bigger- 
Weather Boys.” 


The Boys and Girls Are Mailing Them 
to Each Other All Over the Country. 


Stops at the Knee-Leaves 
You Leg-Free 


No wonder all the boys 
and girls are wearing 
Patrick Mackinaws—the 
like them so well they call 
them by their first name 
“patrick.” Get a “patrick” 
and have some real 
fun. The moment 
you get one you 
me a member 
ofthe Bigger-Than- 
Weather Club. A 
handsome illu- 
mined Certificate 
of Membership, 
Bigger - Than - 
Weather Book 
and Badge come 


with every “patrick.” 


























FA Bigger—Than-Weather 


The most healthful and economical coats 
you can buy—keep out cold and dampness. 

Plain colors and attractive plaids—you 
can get caps to match. 

Look for the famous Patrick-Duluth label 
that identifies the ine and original 





Write for the FREE MACKINAW 
BOOK showing Mackinaws, also 
Macka-Knit Sweaters and Socks, 


Blankets, Auto Robes, Hats and Caps. 


Guaranteed all wool. 





Sold at Best Stores 
Write for the Peter Newel 
Post Cards Today. 
Patrick-Duluth Woolen Mill 
51 Birch St. Duluth, Minn. 
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WHAT A VOLCANO IS LIKE. 


EW of us have any accurate ideas as to what 

we should see were we to stand at the edge of 
a voleanie crater. The extinct crater of Halea- 
kala in Maui of the Hawaiian group, for instance, 
is 20 miles in circumference, 7% miles long, 2% 
miles wide, and more than 2,000 feet deep. The 
floor is covered with lava sand, and extends into | 
miles of rolling desert country that seems like 
another Sahara. But this, as Mr. William R. | 
Castle, Jr., explains in “Hawaii, Past and Pres- | 
ent,” is by far the largest crater in the world, 
unique in its desolate, dead magnificence. 


According to all the rules of school geographies, 
a volcano ought to be situated on top of a moun- 
tain; it ought to throw out stones and ashes and 
molten lava; its crater should be in the shape 
of an inverted cone, and should emit rs 
noises; periodically it should overwhelm a village 
or two. Kiiauea, on the island of Hawaii, con- 
forms to none of these specifications. It has 
thrown out neither stones nor ashes since it anni- 
hilated the army that was marching against 
Kamehameha, almost a hundred and fifty years 
ago. It retains its lava within its own crater, 
which is not shaped like an inverted cone. The 
sides are from 100 to 700 feet high, and 7.85 miles 
in circumference, and the floor covers 2,650 acres. 
The voleano seldom makes terrifying noises—at 
least of the kind heard in imagination by a school- 
boy. Thousands of people descend into the crater 
annually, and not one has ever been injured. 

The walk across the floor of the crater, about 
2% miles, is over a hard lava bed, more or iess up 
and down, since lava hardens quickly, and remains 
as it flowed, in great ropes and ripples. A few 
an from shore—one comes naturally to call the 
yank “shore’’—a ragged crack is crossed by a 
wooden bridge. At the time this crack opened, a 
large party was in the crater. They stayed long, 
because oy were delighted with the unusua 
activity of the lake, and had no idea that this 
activity extended beyond the pit of fire until at last 
they started to go back to the hotel. It was night, 
and as they approached the northern bank of the 
crater, their lanterns suddenly revealed a huge 
fissure directly across their path. Already molten 
lava was bubbling up at the bottom. They followed | 
the edge of the crack, keenly conscious, undoubt- | 
edly, as they turned to keep parallel with the 
crater wall, that they were on the inner edge. At 
last they found a spot where the lava ty 
unevenly, leaving 2 aes ledge on which it 
was possible to stand, and so to jump to the other 
side. The whole experience, with the thought of 
sinking to the fires beneath, or of being over- 
whelmed by the lava slowly risin x in the fissure, 
and the utter helplessness of their situation, was 
enough to test the most fearless. 

Kilauea is really an enormous quiescent crater 
with an{active inner pit. This cavity is, perhaps, 
1,000 feet across, and its precipitous sides lead 
down to a lake of molten lava several acres in 
extent, sometimes higher, sometimes lower in the 
pit. This is Halemaumau, which is commonly 

ranslated —. incorrectly), “the house of 
everlasting fire.” It is certainly the house of the 
goddess Pele. a 

By daylight the lake of fire is a greenish yellow, 
cut with ragged cracks of red that look like pale 
streaks of stationary lightning across its surface. 
It is restless, breathing rapidly, bubbling up at 
one point and sinking down at another; throwing 
up sudden fountains of scarlet molten lava that 

ay a few minutes and subside, leaving shimmer- 
ng mounds that gradually settle to the level 
surface of the lake, turning brown and yellow as, 
they sink. As darkness comes, the colors on the 
lake grow so intense that they almost hurt. The 
fire is not only red, it is blue and purple and 
orange and green. Blue flames shimmer and dart 
about the edges of the pit, back and forth across 
the surface of the restless mass. Sudden foun- 
tains paint blood-red the great plume of sulphur 
smoke that risés constantly. Sometimes the 
out of lava are so violent, so exaggerated by 
the night, that one draws back terrified lest some 
atom of their molten substance should spatter 
over the edge of the precipice. Sometimes the 
whole lake is in motion. aves of fire toss and 
battle with each other, and dash in clouds of 
bright vermilion spray against the black sides of 
the pit. Sometimes one of these sides falls in 
with a roar that echoes back and forth, and 
mighty rocks are swallowed in the — mass of 
fire that closes over them in a whirlpool, like 
water over a sinking ship. Again, everything is 
quiet, a thick scum forms over the surface of the 
lake, dead, like the scum on the surface of a lonely 
forest pool. Then it shivers. Flashes of fire dart 
from side to side. The centre bursts open, and a 
huge fountain of lava 20 feet thick and 50 feet 
high streams into the air, and plays for several 
minutes, waves of blinding fire flowing out from 
it, dashing against the sides until the black rocks 
are starred all over with bits of scarlet. All sen- 
sations are submerged in a sense of awe. This 
vision of the earth-building forces. at work is a 
picture so overpowering thai it is burned into the 
memory for all time. 








® ¢ 
AN UNANSWERABLE ARGUMENT. 


MONG the many anecdotes told of Joseph 

Viktor von Scheffel, the German poet and 

novelist, the following from Tégliche Rundschau 
is one of the most amusing: 


In a place where Scheffel once lived there was 
a lack of good drinking water. One day a well 
driver in the neighborhood proposed that the poet 
allow him to drive a deep well for him. Scheffel 
aecepted his offer, but only on the condition that 
after the water had been drawn it be found drink- 
able. The well driver completed his work, but all 
that the pump would deliver was a thick yellow 
liquid; so the poet refused to pay for the work. 

‘inally the matter was brought before the court, 
and the poet and well driver stood side by side 
before the judge to present their respective cases. 
Both argued their sides so well that the magistrate 
was plainly puzzled to know which was actually 
right in the matter. 

At length, weary of the affair, Scheffel said, 
“Well, I'll give in, and pay for the well and the 
court expenses, too—but on one condition. My 
opponent shall, before our eyes, take a drink of 
the water from the well in question.’”’ The poet 
then drew from his hip pocket a flask of dirty 
— water, and after extracting the cork, passed 
t over to the welldriver. One glance was enough. 
He thrust the bottle aside with a disgusted look, 
and strode out of the court room with an angry 
growl. 

* & 


COULD NOT BE EXPECTED TO KNOW. 


iy spite of steam and electricity, says a contribu- 
tor, life still moves in leisurely fashion in some 
parts of our country. There are, for instance, 
sections of the South where Lee’s capitulation 
of 1865 is still regarded as something of a current 
event—an affair of only the other day. 

Traveling a back road in the Virginia hills, I 
called to a colored man at work in a field, and 
asked if he could tell me where a certain Mr. 
Johnstone lived. 





“*’Deed I don’t know, suh,” he replied, touchin 
his hat brim. “I ain’t so much ’quainted roun 
yeah. I jest come into these pahts sence aad | 


surrendeh.” 
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The Victrola is the “open sesame” which admits you 
to the enjoyment of all the music of all the world. 

It reveals to you in their grandeur the musical gems 

It brings to you the art and personality of 


of the ages. 


the most famous singers and instrumentalists. 
sents an endless variety of melody and mirth to suit 
your every mood. 

That is the charm of the Victrola, and right in your 
own home you can have ready 
access to this inexhaustible supply 
of musical riches and enjoy them 


at your pleasure. 


Any Victor dealer in any city in the 
world will gladly play any music you wish 
to hear and demonstrate the various styles 
of the Victor and Victrola—$10 to $200. 
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HIS MASTER 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, 


Always use Victor Machines 
with Victor Recordsand Victor 
Needles — the combination 
There is no other way to get 
the unequaled Victor tone. 








With a Victrola every home can * 
enjoy the world’s best music ' 


Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Canadian Distributors. 





New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 





Victrola XVI, $200 


It pre- 


Mahogany or oak 
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It is delicious 





A well made cup of good 
cocoa best fulfils 
the requirements of 
those who wish 
a delicious and 
nourishing hot 
beverage, and 


Baker’s 
Cocoa 


Is “Good” Cocoa 


in every sense of the word, 
absolutely pure and of high 
grade. 

Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


blished 1780 
Dorchester, Massachusetts 





Registered 
U.S. Pat. Off. 




















CLASS PINS 


FACTORY TO YOU J 
FOR COLLEGE, SCHOOL OR SOCIETY . 


Catalog with attractive prices mailed 
free upon request. Special offer, either style of pins here 
illustrated with any three letters and figures, one or two 
colors of enamel. STERLING SILVER, 30c each; 
po dozen; SILVER PLATE, lic each; $1.50 dozen. 

ASTIAN BROS, CO., 531 Bastian Bidg., Rochester, N. Y. 


Ridea”" RANGER’ 











le and Anow you have the 


J best. Buy a machine you can 
prove i 









ore accepting. 
DELIVERED FREE on 
days’ 


. NO EXPENSE 
if, trial 
do not wish to keep it. 
u FACTORY COST, 


marvelous improvements 
ualled in our 1915 Sere. 
our comfpicte line of 


and values never before 
WRITE for our dig catgleg showing 
ro15 bicycles, — and sundries and learn the wonder- 


ful new offers an we will give Y 
afford to until you know ne “om py ng 


MEAD CYCLE CO.., Dept. L-50, CHICAGO 





Don’t blame the razor if it dulls quickly. Maybe 
it's your fault. Rub a few drops of 3-in- 
oil on your razor strop. When leather is pliable, 
p~ FL, Yh at A. 
and stay sharp longer. ter using, draw 
between thumb and finger moistened with 3-in-One. 
This prevents rust, keeps smooth keen, 
always sharp and seed for immediate use. Don’t scrape 
ace. Use 3-in-One on your razor and shave right. 
a ae one ye = 
scientific circular. Try it yourself. 3-IN-ONE 
OIL COMPANY, 42 AIR. Broadway, New York. 





2c. Name paper 


STAM PS QUAKER Sts €0., Toledo, Ohio, 








MEN WANT ey 
wo as Chauffeur or Repairman. Students 
assisted to Best system, lowest price. 


MODELS HED. Write for Free Book. 
PRACTICAL AUTO SCHOOL, 68 N BEAVER ST., NEW YORK. 






















it easy 
for you to have the 
finest stove or range 
in your neighborhood 
and at the same time— 


Save $5 to $40 


Free trial before you 
pay us. Low factory 
price proves quality 
and saving or ship 
back at our expense. 
Year’s approval test. 

Ask for Catalog No. 253 
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T three o’clock in the afternoon, nearly all 
the hands of the Black Belle Mine had 
finished work for the day, and been car- 

ried up to the surface on the iron cages, or 
elevators. Only ten or a dozen men remained 
underground. 

Bob Reaves, a ‘‘runner’’ in the Dunmore 
heading, had just brought his last loaded 
‘‘trip,’’ or train of cars, to the foot of the 
shaft. As he stood waiting for Lew Davis, 
his helper, to appear with his trip, he heard a 
clatter of heavy shoes, and saw a laborer run- 
ning toward him along the dim passageway. 

The man seemed wildly excited; he gesticu- 
lated as he ran, and shouted something, but 
his words were lost in the rumbling echoes 
thrown back from the walls. 

‘*What’s up?’’ asked Bob. 

‘*T just set fire to the blower at the side of 
the gangway above here!’’ he panted. ‘‘Come 
and see it!’’ 

Bob started out behind the frightened man, 
and before they had taken the first turn in 
the road he heard the deep roar of the fire. 
The flames filled the entire gangway. 

A ‘“‘blower’’ is a discharge of natural, in- 
flammable gas, that, when ignited, becomes 
poisonous ‘‘choke damp.’’ This particular 
blower had been discharging gas for more 
than a month, and had been reported as dan- 
gerous. Every precaution had been taken to 
prevent it from being ignited, but by some 
carelessness on the part of the laborer, or 
perhaps because of an extra accumulation of 
the odorless, invisible gas, he had lighted it. 

‘*How many men are in beyond?’’ Bob 
cried. 

‘*Five!’? 

‘*God help them! If they don’t get to the 
air soon, they’]l smother. ’’ 

At that moment a faint cry reached them. 

‘*That’s one of them!’’ gasped Bob. 
‘*There’s only one way for them to get out— 
by the door at the bottom of the run, a mile 
away from here. They can take the slant cut 
down the re Sg 

He ran toward the fire. The air current 
was carrying the deadly damp away from him 
directly in upon the imprisoned men. 

‘*Go down the return to the door on the 
Dunmore run!’’ he shouted. ‘‘I’ll open it!’’ 

A feeble answering cry came back ,to him. 
Whether it was of assent or not he could not | 
tell, but it showed that some of the men were 
alive, and not helpless. By running, they 
might keep in advance of the damp. 

Bob darted back to the laborer. 

**You stay here and keep shouting to them 
to go down the return to the door,’’ he said. 
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‘*T’ll go down and open it. When they no 
longer answer, come after me.’’ 

Then he turned and ran to the top of the 
run. Lew Davis, unconscious of danger, was 
waiting for him. 

‘*The blower’s lit!’? Bob cried. ‘Bring 
help to the bottom of the run as fast as you 
can. I can’t wait for you.’’ 

He caught up a sprag,—a short, thick piece 
of hard wood used as a brake, —and uncoupling 
the last car, started it down the run. 

When it was well under way, he jumped on 
the rear bumper. With a rumble that echoed 
through the deserted heading, the car began 
to glide down the long descent to the bottom 
where the door was situated. 





Swaying crazily on the rough track, the car | 





the door. He pulled back the heavy bar that 
fastened it. As he swung it open, he saw, 
staggering toward him, a trembling, shaking 
figure, at whose back rolled a whitish cloud of 
choking, sulphurous damp. 

‘*There’s more there!’’ gasped the man, and 
fell unconscious across the track. 

The current of fresh air blowing from the 
heading checked the progress of the deadly 
gas, and as Bob ran into the passageway it 
began slowly to drift back the way it had 
come. 


. 
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accompanied by a dagger thrust, which settled 
the last of the arrivals, and laid him dead at 
the professor’s feet.) ‘‘V—W!!!’’ (a sudden 
half turn, during which the momentary tri- 
umph over the last of the arrivals was evidently 
re away = the onslaught-of the others. ) 
‘“*X Il’? (a violent struggle, in which the pro- 
fessor was thrown this a and that by his 
invisible antagonists.) ‘‘Y!!’’ (a long-drawn, 
deadly hiss of rage, accompanied by a flash of 
victory in the eye, and a rapid dagger stroke, 
which prostrated another foe.) “‘ZI!!’’ (a 
loud cry of acute despair, both hands pressed 
over the heart, and the professor sank to his 
knees, to indicate that his last foe had been 
too much for him. ) 

‘*It was,’’ concludes the youth of seventeen, 
appreciatively, ‘‘a superb bit of acting, dashed 
off as Michelangelo would dash off a statue, 
or Beethoven a symphony.’’ 
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He had gone only a few steps when he came | 
upon three men lying in a motionless heap on | 
the rough floor. One by one he seized them | 
and dragged them to the door, beyond the | 
fumes of the damp. Then, tying across his 
mouth and nose his handkerchief, which he 
had wet in a stream of water that trickled | 
down the slimy wall, he started to search for 
the remaining miner. 

The current of fresh air seemed weak against 
the heavy damp. Thirty feet from the door 
the white cloud closed round him like water. | 
He crouched as low as he could, and, almost | 
on his hands and knees, he stumbled forward | 
over the rock-strewn floor. | 

At every step he found it more difficult to | 
breathe. His muscles lost their elasticity. It | 
seemed as if iron weights were attached to his | 
feet. Everything spun round him in a dizzy 
whirl. 

Suddenly he stumbled over the prostrate 
figure of a man lying flat upon his back. Bob | 


tried to steady himself. The lives of both of |‘ 


them depended upon him. It was such a little 
way to go—back to the revivifyingair. Surely, | 
God would give him strength enough to accom- 

plish it! 

Gasping for breath, with his heart pounding 
against his ribs, he groped his way back, | 
dragging the limp figure with him. The) 
broken fragments of rock, with which the floor | 
was littered, seemed to have swelled to huge | 
boulders, over which he climbed with pain and 
difficulty. The roaring of waters sounded in | 
his ears. At times he seemed to be lifted up | 
and borne forward on their surface. Again he | 
was anchored immovably with the weight of | 
what seemed hundreds of pounds pressing 
upon him. Yet, with the tenacity of a bull- | 
dog, he never relaxed his grip on the man he 
was trying to save. 

Bob had reached the limit of his endurance, 
and was about to fall helplessly on the floor, 
when a familiar sound reached his ears—the | 
loud, metallic rattle of mules’ harness. 

‘*Lew! Lew!’’ he called, despairingly. 


There was a cheery answering call and the 


sound of rapid footsteps. Strong hands grasped } 


him by the shoulders and drew him forward. 
‘*Thank God, you came!’’ he murmured, 
and sank into a blissful state of oblivion. 


* © 


THE DRAMATIC ALPHABET. 


ADAME Modjeska, the eminent Polish 
actress, after several English recitations 
before a parlor audience, once gave, as 

an encore, a brief but highly dramatic selec- 
tion in her own tongue, that evoked great 
admiration and applause. But a young Pole 
present slipped into the hall, and was found 
leaning against the wall in convulsions of mirth. 
He alone knew that the mischievous lady had 


shot down the first grade, and across the level | merely been reciting the Multiplication table! 
between it and the second grade. The wheels | Rossi, the Italian tragedian, accomplished an 
struck the latches and frogs of the branches even more striking feat in vivifying the com- 
with a jolt and snap that threatened to hurl | monplace when, on a wager, he moved to tears 


Bob from his position. Never, in all his long | 
experience, had he taken such a ride as this 
before. 

The speed at which he was being carried 
drew out the lamp flame in a streamer over 
the top of his cap. In its light the swiftly 
gleaming ribs of coal took on a kaleidoscopic 
aspect, and the entrances to disused workings, 
walled up with white mortar, looked like a 
procession of spectres moving rapidly by him. 

The car took the dangerous curve at the top 
of the third grade safely. 

‘*Halfway,’’ Bob thought. ‘‘I may be in 
time. ’’ 

Every instant the speed of the car increased, | 
and the pressure of the air against his body 
was so great that Bob crouched down, in | 
order to shelter himself behind the car. He 
knew that if the car, traveling at that tre- 
mendous speed, left the tracks, he would be | 
killed. But speed meant life for five men. It 
was worth the risk. 

The wheels thundered over the latches of a 
side track near the bottom of the run. Bob’s 
ride was nearly ended. Holding fast to the | 
car with one hand, and grasping the sprag in 
the other, he leaned over, and by a quick, deft 
movement, stuck the piece of wood between | 
the spokes of the rear wheel. 

With a violent jolt, the car slued, and slid 
screeching along the rail; its speed slackened. 
Without waiting for the car to stop, Bob leaped 
off. In the murky light he could dimly see | 





a party of fellow actors with whom he was 
dining, by the manner in which he read aloud 
the bill of fare. 


Mr. Eden Phillpotts, in his recent delightfully 
humorous study of ingenuous youth entitled 
‘*From the Angle of Seventeen,’’ allows his 
young hero, during his stage-struck days, to 
report in detail a similar feat on the part of 
his instructor in elocution. After standing 
upon the stage for a moment, apparently in 
brooding silence, he suddenly began: 

‘*A !’? (astonishment combined with joy, as 
if he had suddenly met an old friend, long 
given up for lost.) ‘‘B?’’ (a note of inquiry, 
uttered with tremulous emotion, as if much 
depended on it.) ‘*C’’ (gladly, with great 
relief and a nod of the head). ‘‘D—E—F’’ 
— loudly and swiftly, with an expression 
of increasing satisfaction and happiness). ‘*G !’’ 
(a sudden peal of laughter, which shook the 
room and echoed from the walls.) ‘‘H’’ (more 





ter dying out, and at last completely at an | 
end). ‘*K!’? (a loud and ringing note of | 
alarm, accompanied by the raising of the hands | 
to the breast.) ‘‘L!’’ (the alarm increasing, 
the hands lifted and thrown back, the face 
showing considerable fear.) ‘‘M!’’ (uttered 
with immense relief, as if the danger was 
past, but the effect still apparent in nervous 
turning of the head to right and left.) ‘‘N— 
O—P!”’ (three gracious bows in different direc- 
tions, as if three welcome persons had come 
on the stage to meet the professor.) ‘‘*Q—R— 
S’’ (three gestures, each different from the 
others, indicating that the professor was shak- 
ing with each of the new arrivals). 
‘““T 1? (a sudden drawing back, as if the last 
of the arrivals was not behaving nicely.) 
‘“*U 11’? (a most tragic and sudden expression, 





THE UNVARNISHED TALE. 


HEN he returned from the reunion of 
the Spanish War Veterans, former 
militia Captain Marsh remarked to 

his wife that it was ‘‘all eulogy—when we 
didn’t write ourselves down heroes, some other | 
fellow did it for us! } 

‘*T know now,’’ he continued, ‘‘how father | 
felt that time he went South with his post, 
and every man broke the hairbreadth-escape 
record except that old Virginian. You know | 
the story ?’’ 

Mrs. Marsh shook her head. | 

‘*He sat all hunched up on the hotel piazza, 
listening to the Northerners. Finally he spoke 
up: 





** ‘Gentlemen, you have all been through a 
heap, but they ain’t one of ye had a wuss time 
than me, I’ll bet.’ 

‘**Which side were you on?’ asked some 


one. 

‘**Nary side, gentlemen, but I had my 
troubles,’ replied the old fellow, with an air of 
mystery. ‘You see, when the war fust broke 
out, I didn’t know much about it. I was 
a-studyin’ of it out, but I hadn’t come to no 


ent. 

‘**Wal, one night my darter Mary took 
powerful sick. ‘The doctor he wrote a script 
and told me to go right off and get it; so 
bridled my ol’ mare, and started. Wal, gen- | 
tlemen, when I got, I reckon, about three mile 
from home, —it was monstrous dark,—some | 
one called ‘‘Halt!’’ and I halted. 

‘**Fust thing I knowed, I was a prisoner, | 
and the boys were round me thick’s June | 

ugs. ‘‘Gentlemen,’’ 1 says, ‘‘darter Mary —’’ 

‘*¢¢*Tyurn Mary!’’ says they. ‘‘Who are) 
youfur? Speak out. Hooray f’r somebody !’’ 

-***T studied a minute, then I says, on a/ 
venture like, ‘‘Hooray fur Jeff Davis!’’ 

‘© **T tol? ye he was a rebel!’’ one of ’em | 
s out. ‘Git off that mare!’’ 

‘**They took me off that mare, and buckled | 
me over a log, and hit me over five hunderd | 
times. Ithurtme pow’ful bad, but I mounted | 
and started on. | 

‘* *T hadn’t gone more’n three mile when I 
heerd another voice call out, ‘‘Halt!’’ and I 
halted in, and again the boys had me. 

‘* ***Who you fur?’’ they shouts. 

‘+ ¢ **Gentlemen, ’’ says I, “my darter Mary’s 
pow’ ful sick, and the doctor —’’ 

‘****Never mind the doctor!’’ they yells. 
‘*Which side you fur? Hooray f’r somebody !’’ 

‘**T wa’n’t goin’ to be kotched again. I| 
jes’ took off my hat, and says, loud’s I could, | 





‘*Hurray fur Abe Lincoln !’’ 

s+ ¢seThere!’’ they all yells. ‘‘I tol’ ye he 
was a traitor. Get down off that mare.’ 
‘* *They took me off that mare, buckled me 





|over a log, and jes’ gin me five hunderd 


mo’. It was monstrous bad. But I mounted 

and went along. 
‘* * Jes’ as I was a-comin’ into town, another | 

voice called out, ‘‘Halt!’’ 
** *T halted 


‘****Who you fur?’’ he says. ‘‘Hooray f’r 
somebody. ’’ 

‘* ‘Gentlemen,’ concluded the old Virginian, 
with a wise smile, ‘I wa’n’t never a-goin’ to 
be kotched again. I jes’ says: 

‘* * “Mister, you jes’ be so kind as to hooray 
fust, jes’ this onee.’’’ ’’ 


*® © 


POISON AND FOOD. 


HE staff of life of the Indians of Guiana 
‘ is cassava, the root of a poisonous plant 

that has long been cultivated and used 
for food and drink. In ‘‘Guiana,’’ Mr. James 
Rodney says that the poison, which is prussic 
acid, can be driven off by heat. 


The Indians peel and grate the root, after | 
which they press the pulp in a curious snake- | 
like tube of basketwork, called a matapi. | 
On shortening, this tube opens out to take in | 
the pulp, and when drawn out by a weight or | 
lever, it lengthens, and becomes much red 
in diameter, so that the poisonous juice is 
extracted. hey then spread the pulp in a 
layer — a hot stone or iron plate, to form 
a pancake, which is wholesome and palatable, 
especially with sauce from the pepper pot. 
Otherwise it is dry, and has been called saw- | 
dust bread. 

The expressed juice is evaporated to the con- | 
sistency of molasses, and es cassareep, 
the basis of the pepper pot. Into it a kind | 
of meat is thrown, and by daily sterilization | 
is kept good indefinitely. The cakes are chewed 





| 





| laughter, gradually subsiding). ‘‘I—.J’’ (laugh- | and thrown into water, to form an intoxicating 


drink called piwaree, of which the Indian 
is very fond. There is a sweet cassava, with 
less poison, which can be boiled and eaten as 
a vegetable; but this is not used for cakes. 
Some of the Indians make a granular prepara- 
tion called ‘‘farine,’’ or ‘‘conac,’’ which can 
be stored and kept for a long time. 

The cassava is grown on a clearing in the | 
forest by the women. The men chop down the 
trees, leaving them to ! for a few months, | 
after which they burn them. Although the 
fire in such a clearing is like a furnace, yet the 
surrounding trees are only scorched, for such a 
thing as a real forest fire is unknown. Between 
the blackened logs the cassava stalks are planted | 
by simply digging holes. Such a clearing is | 
fertile for two or three years; then weeds begin 
to overrun it, and the natives make another. 
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Special 
Prices on 


Limited Stocks 








Firefly Grinder 


The Firefly was built for a household 
grinder, but its rapid cutting qualities 
have placed it in shops, or wherever 
tools are sharpened. It will not only 
sharpen knives and tools of all kinds 
and scissors, but larger articles, such as 
hatchets, axes, picks, etc. It can be 
attached instantly to a table leaf or 
bench, is geared to attain high speed, 
and will do as much work in half a 
minute as could be done on a grindstone 
in half an hour. Our Offer includes a 
Carborundum Finishing Hone set in 
wooden base. 


Formerly sold for $2.25. 
Now, while they last, 
$1.25, postpaid. 


Hand- Forged Holley 
Knife No. 1 


A medium-sized Knife, 3% inches 
long, with three finely tempered, hand- 
forged blades, stag handle, brass lining, 
and German silver bolsters. Largest 
blades shown slightly open. A popular 
and distinctive Knife. 


Formerly sold for $1.25. 
Now, while they last, 
75c., postpaid. 





Holley Knife No. 1 


Holley Knife No. 4 


Hand-Forged Holley 
Knife No. 4 


This is a favorite style, with handle 
of polished white bone, brass lining, 
and German silver bolsters. Length 
3% inches. The large blade measures 
14) inches, and both blades are hand- 
forged and finely tempered. 


Formerly sold for 75 cents. 
Now, while they last, 
50c., postpaid. 





ADDRESS ORDERS TO 








201 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 








PERRY MASON COMPANY | 
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“Silver Quarter 7 





— Coff 
See otfee 
. One good thing that hasn’t 
advanced in price. While 
Grandmother Ss many articles of food are 
° high and going higher you 
Mince Meat can still get this most sat- omen 
When you try it you may not want isfactory coffee at the same aes 


to go back and live in the old times, old price—25 cents. 
but _ ry — ge that this Beautiful 
much of the good old times was 

brought down to you. It’s the real —- 
old fashioned mince. A 10c. package ree. 
makes one large or two small pies. g.nrtend ot putting 


expensive can which 
Grandmother’s ers ana te 
Pure Fruit 


put that money into 
Marmalade 


good coffee that you 

can drink and good 

tumblers that you 

can keep and use, 

When you try Silver 

10, 15 and 25 cents. Quarter, you'll say 

Make it a part of your daily nt igang 
bill of fare. Wholesome, 
nutritious, and adapted to 

any occasion. Let your ly you ha Silver 

dealer know that you want Quar ter knows 

=f . you want it. 
the Grandmother Goods, Let Him K 
and you'll get them. im Know. 





'o reason why your 
grocer shouldn't sup- 














Whipple Cooperative Oo, J} SWAIN, EARLE & CO., BOSTON, MASS. | 
























BELL'S SEASONING 


Used and Endorsed By Hotels, Clubs, 
Restaurants and Families to 5 

Flavor Dressings for Turkey, 
Chicken, Game,Meats and Fish. 


SPICED BEEF, Chop 2 pounds fresh beef, enough tofill 4 cups, 
Soak 2 slices bread, either toasted or plain, in 1% cups of milk, and 
add to the raw beef. Cut fine 2 slices of fat salt pork, and add to 
beef, together with 3 even teaspoons salt, and 3 even teas ns 
Bell’s Seasoning. Place in a buttered pan. Cut a piece of Putter 
the size of an eggin small pieces, and distribute over the top. Bake 
from 1 to 1% hours, 

DELICIOUS HOME MADE SAUSAGE. To each pound of 
fresh, lean pork add 1 level tablespoon of Bell’s Poultry Seasoning and 1% even 
teaspoons salt. Sprinkle over the meat, cut fine, thoroughly mix to a stiff dough, then 
make into cakes and fry. 

One of Boston’s noted hotel keepers has said, “I would as soon think of 
discharging my chef, as to do without Bell’s Seasoning.” 

REMEMBER, 10c. can will flavor the See 100 Ibs. meat or poultry; the 5c. 
can, 300 lbs. Bell’s Booklet of valuable Cooking ipes of your Grocer or by mail. 


For delicious Sausage flavor as directed, either with Bell’s Spiced Poultry Seasoning, 


Bell's New England Sausage Seasoning, or Bell’s White Sausage Seasoning. 
MADE ONLY BY THE WILLIAM G. BELL CO., BOSTON, MASS. 
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Wool Underwear Protection Outdoors 


For outdoor wear that calls for underclothes porous enough to allow the skin 
to breathe freely, that demands warmth without weight, little bulk with much 


protection, wear P gotkWoons. 


Standard 
Wool Underwear 
QorkWonns. No need then to fear cold winds blowing upon you when you're 


warm from exercise. You're not enveloped in a wet garment, for 
wool can absorb much more than cotton. Athletic men in training 
must wear wool underwear, It won't let the cold in—it can’t. 

For over fifty years Rockwood’s has been manufactured— a 
sufficient guarantee that it’s not the rough, scratchy kind that makes 
some people avoid wool underwear. In natural wool, white, buff, 
scarlet, camel’s-hair and fancy colors—75c, $1.00, $1.50, $2.00 and 
$2.50 a garment. Rockwood’s Anti-tuberculosis Underwear, the 
White Plague Armor, is made of especially fine Australian and 
American wool, under the direction of a physician. 

Look for the Rockwood label in the neck and waistband. If your 
dealer can’t supply you, write to us. We'll put you in touch with one 
who can, and send you an interesting health booklet. 


GEO. ROCKWOOD & CO., Bennington, Vermont 




















This illustration shows one of our most popular 
styles. Closing the leaf of this machine lowers 
the head, and converts the machine into an 
ornamental table for lamp or books. 


Warranted 
25 Years 


BED 


@ 


FARRER RORCIRIROND 


—And We 


Deliver Free 


“I have used your machine constantly for 
nineteen years, sewing for my family of five 
persons. I have never paid one dollar for 
either repairs or attachments. Use this as 
a testimonial if you wish. I cannot praise 
the machine high enough.” 


Only Machine in the World 






**IT have used my machine for twelve years. Have 
done a great deal of sewing, both heavy and light 
work. My machine has never been out of repair, 
nor has even a single attachment given out. I still 
have a few of the needles of the first dozen given 
with the machine, so have only praise for your 


MRS. KATE R. VINTEN, TOLEDO, O. machine.” MRS. J. B. NUNN, NORGE, VA. 


Write to Sewing Machine Department, PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 


With the Wonderful 
New Automatic 
Plate-Tension 
Release 


' 


The Publishers of The Youth’s Companion 
offer four high-grade styles of the popular 
New Companion Sewing Machine with 
many recent improvements, prepay all 
freight charges to any point in the United 
States, warrant each machine for 25 years, 
and sell at a very low price. How all this 
is accomplished can best be told in their 
new illustrated booklet, which is free to any 
reader of The Youth’s Companion. Tens of 
thousands of homes throughout the country 
use and recommend these machines. Ifa 
New Companion Sewing Machine has not 
been sent into your town, ask for the Special 
Introductory Price. 


“If you like, I will write you a recommen- 
dation of your machine, as I have used 
the same one for over twenty years, and 
have just sold it for ten dollars and am 
buying another of the same kind.” 

MRS. JAMES NEWCOMB, SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 








